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The BEST DICTIONARY por School Use 


Has Just Come From Press 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 


~ The Winston colophon stands for fifty years’ experience in publishing reference 
> works, and an umparalleled record of successful experience in interpreting 
\\ knowledge in terms which can be understood and applied by young people. 


Kost Recause: 


IT INVITES USE. It is casier to use than any other dictionary ever published; with 
new, large type; a single, all-inclusive alphabetical word list; and a host of helpful 
mechanical details which make it a joy to consult. 

IT IS EASIEST TO UNDERSTAND. This new dictionary car- 
ries on and greatly extends the Winston tradition of clear, accurate, 
and simplified definitions — definitions which can be instantly 


understood by boys and girls. 


IT AIDS MEMORY. Definitions in this new dictionary are 
enriched — accurate, complete, and fully informing. They not 
only explain, but they interpret and classify knowledge, helping 
the pupil to remember by associating the new knowledge with 


something already familiar. 

























If you are considering the 
purchase of dictionaries for 
your school, you owe it to 
your pupils to ‘‘look at all 
three’ before you buy. . 

Let us PROVE that the 
WINSTON is the best dic- 


Nearly 1000 pages... 1700 illustrations ...10 color tionary for school use—write 
plates .. . 24 pages of colored maps—a dictionary for “The Complete Diction- 
and atlas in one . . . durably bound in green cloth. ary Story, from A to Z.” 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO « ATLANTA «+ DALLAS « SAN FRANCISCO 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Professor JOHN C. ALMACK 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Tue practice of school administration is 
distinctly modern, for only two survivals of 
ancient and medieval days have come down 
tous. The first of these is the name itself, 
from the Latin ad meaning to, and minis- 
tratio, the act of serving. The literal mean- 
ing refers to the service being rendered and 
the duties assumed in conducting public 
affairs, under the law. A good definition 
still, though two thousand years old, is ‘‘the 
exercise of powers within the limits set by 
the constitution and the laws.’’ Originally, 
the idea was always stressed that the ad- 
ministrator was one who acts upon orders; 
thus, an agent, an instrument to whom the 
sovereign or executive authority intrusts 
the management of affairs of state, particu- 
larly of some department of public affairs 
as the school. 

The other relic of past ages is the form 
of organization. Its outlines are familiar 
to all, with its centralized authority and its 
descending scale of powers. It probably 
first appeared in the grand days of the 
Egyptian empire, but for direct historical 
reference, one need only go to Rome when 
emperors were deified and ruled with iron 
hands the known world. Under the em- 
peror (in the educational outline, the super- 
intendent), were assistants (deputy super- 
intendents) ; under each assistant were the 
governors of dioceses (district superinten- 


dents); and under each governor were 
provinecials (principals), each with a prov- 
ince under his control. Constantine like- 
wise divided the civil and military power 
between two sets of authorities, not unlike 
the common separation between educational 
and business functions to-day. 

One historian declares that ‘‘this organi- 
zation was the most important historical 
product that the old Roman world trans- 
mitted to the later nations of Europe. In 
the form which it took in the empires of 
the so-called Holy Roman Empire, it was 
copied by all the sovereigns of modern 
Europe.’’ Its parallel was seen in the 
Roman Catholic church. At the head stood 
the bishop of Rome, and under him the 
archbishops of the provinces. Each prov- 
ince was divided into dioceses, under a 
bishop ; and each diocese into parishes, with 
a priest as the teacher, representative and 
executive of the church. 

This type of organization is inesecapably 
centralized, and its main characteristics 
ean not be disguised, as is attempted in 
these days, by substituting ‘‘people’’ for 
emperor or bishop. The notion of ‘‘supe- 
rior and inferior,’’ of ‘‘flow of authority 
from the high to the low,’’ of ‘‘orders 
from colonel to captain and from captain 
to private’? remain unchanged in govern- 
ment, church, industry and the school. No 
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one has yet had originality enough to draw 
up a truly democratic form of organization 
for a society where men are free and equal. 

The national systems of education which 
grew up in Germany under Frederick the 
Great and in France under Napoleon ad- 
hered to the old principle that in the field 
of education the right of the state is su- 
preme. The general law of Prussia of 1794 
incorporated into the code the principle 
that ‘‘schools and universities are state in- 
stitutions. They may be founded only with 
the consent of the state.’’ In France, the 
decree of Napoleon of 1808 stated that ‘‘no 
school, no establishment of education what- 
soever may be set up outside the Imperial 
University and without the authorization 
of its head.’’ The Italian system was like- 
wise centralized by the Casati law of 1859, 
before the birth of its present emperor, 
Benito Mussolini. The result in every for- 
eign country so far as administration is 
concerned, with the single exception of 
Great Britain, has been state monopoly and 
a central machine for operation and control. 

The foundation for a system of education 
approaching democratic was first laid in the 
English colonies in America. It was in part 
design ; in part the result of conditions in a 
new and simple state of existence. In 
Massachusetts, the colonial law required the 
maintenance of schools by the towns. This 
law was obeyed or disregarded with the 
state of local finances, the needs of the 
people, the interest in education and initia- 
tive and character of the selectmen. As 
towns grew, and the duties of seleectmen 
increased, the practice of assigning the 
management of the schools to committees 
sprang up, and in 1645 was recognized at 
Dorchester by the election of a law board 
of trustees in town meeting: the first of the 
kind in the history of the world. 

The spirit of independence among the 
people, the isolation of the communities, 
the lack of centralization, led in time to the 
nearly universal acceptance of this plan, 
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and, as ‘‘the common school”’ or school of 
all the people, moved westward as the con- 
tinent was occupied. It was not a school 
‘‘system’’ in any real sense of the word, 
It was an indigenous institution, fostered 
by salutary neglect on the part of British 
rulers, and a pure product of colonial cul- 
ture, natural conditions and mode of life. 
It was locally supported; it was locally 
controlled; it was free from dominance by 
college, government bureau and church. In 
every sense, it was a ‘‘free school.’’ 

This condition of unsystemized schools 
existed at the time of our separation from 
Great Britain. The first steps looking 
towards the evolution of organized educa- 
tion took place between 1776 and 1800 with 
(1) the recognition of public education in 
the new state constitutions, and (2) the 
institution of the policy of granting lands 
for school support. The first constitutional 
provisions rested with a declaration of pur- 
pose to establish and maintain a free public 
school system, and recognized the existing 
methods of local control, but were later 
(and before 1860) extended to exclude sec- 
tarianism, to provide a permanent state 
school fund, to limit local authority and 
to assert state control over higher educa- 
tion, the curriculum and, within limits, the 
sources and amounts of taxation. 

During the first half of the nineteenth 
century, state boards were created, chiefly 
to administer lands and moneys derived 
from the sale of school lands. New York 
was first (1812), but the office was abolished 
in 1821, and the duties lodged with the 
secretary of state. The office was created 
in Virginia in 1815 ‘‘to supervise the lit- 
erary fund’’; in Missouri in 1835 ‘‘for lit- 
erary purposes.’’ Up to 1850, with the 
exception of Massachusetts, none of the 
boards had any important powers over edu- 
cational affairs, but from that date to 1880, 
and again from 1900 to 1935, the boards 
have taken over many functions generally 
usurped from local trustees. 
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The division of function between boards 
and executives had its origin in this coun- 
try, when New York created the office of 
superintendent of schools (1812). As was 
said, this office was abolished in 1821, and 
the duties given to the secretary of state. 
Other states followed a very similar prac- 
tice; and only two, Michigan and Kentucky, 
maintained the office continuously from its 
establishment. Ohio, Iowa and Missouri 
created, abolished and reestablished the 
office several times before it became perma- 
nent. By 1850, there were ex-officio officers 
in nine states, appointed or elected officers 
in seven states, and neither boards nor 
superintendents in fifteen states. 

This differentiation was soon extended to 
the local school districts. It appeared first 
in cities, where the single districts with one- 
room schools had by 1860 been put under 
one board. The first superintendents were 
clerks; they had almost no responsibility 
for the management of education. In a 
few cities, there appeared men of the states- 
man type, with real leadership abilities: 
Harris of St. Louis, Greenfield of Kansas 
City and Maxwell of New York. Francis 
Parker, the ‘‘melting emotionalist of the 
middle west,’’ and now more or less the 
patron saint of progressivism, was first of 
all a superintendent of schools at Quincy, 
Massachusetts. 

However, the evolution of the educational 
executive following the Civil War did not 
usually have so happy an outcome. These 
men found their guidance, not in statesmen, 
but in bosses, or, to put it more mildly, in 
captains of industry. This period from 
1865 to 1915 was the golden age of big 
business and of corporate prosperity. Man- 
agers and superintendents ruled the world 
with as much arrogance and assurance of 
divine appointment as the lords of old 
Rome. The board of school trustees be- 
came the board of directors, with their 
assumptions of special privileges. First the 
political hierarchy, next the religious hier- 
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archy, next the industrial hierarchy and at 
last the educational hierarchy—this is the 
sequence. All this leads to extreme cen- 
tralization. 

The tendencies in this country have thus 
been in the direction of centralization of 
education (a) in large units, and (b) in a 
single executive for nearly a century. To- 
day the local communities and people have 
little or nothing to say concerning the 
schools. One by one their rights as citizens 
of a democracy have been taken away from 
them and given to state departments and 
bureaus, or have been seized by administra- 
tors, occupying positions of power. The 
movement has manifested itself in many 
ways: (a) first, by attacks on the efficiency 
and honesty of school boards by professors 
of education; and (b) by the consolidation 
of districts into large dioceses or provinces ; 
and (c) by the usurpation of authority by 
state departments of education. 

This last is marked by a dangerous ten- 
dency, namely, the rise of administrative 
law. Until lately, this country has been 
governed by statute law. Notwithstanding 
its weaknesses (and neither legislature nor 
courts are perfect), it is, if one loves free- 
dom, to be preferred a thousand times over 
to government by bureaus, where autoc- 
racy, tyranny, inefficiency, graft and fav- 
oritism corrupt not only the bureaucrats 
but the people. Formality takes the place 
of flexibility ; subservience the place of in- 
dependence of thinking and acting. This is 
already the state of affairs in Europe; 
France is destitute of freedom, Italy under 
the heel of a dictator, Russia laid bare to 
the most cruel of all fates, the despotism of 
a mass managed by exploiters and sharpers. 
The past two years has shown so vast a 
development of bureaucracy in America 
that it looks as if democracy will perish 
entirely. The only sign of hope is the re- 
cent growth of direct legislation. 

The chief question to-day turns on what 
may be centralized and what may not. The 
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authoritarian state, whether monarchial or 
communistic, tends to adopt a highly cen- 
tralized plan of organization, while the 
federative state recognizes the rights of 
local groups and communities to self-deter- 
mination. It is content to exercise a mini- 
mum of interference and to delegate to local 
districts a large amount of responsibility 
for their own affairs. A centralized system 
tends to seek uniformity and to mould the 
rising generation according to a precon- 
ceived pattern. The methods are those of 
indoctrination. The idea of a ‘‘planned 
society,’’ as thought of by the self-denomi- 
nated ‘‘frontier thinkers,’’ is wholly com- 
mitted by the logic of events to concentra- 
tion of authority and to bureaucratie con- 
trol. The decentralized plan aims to pro- 
mote adaptation to the local environment 
and personnel; its methods are empirical 
and experimental in a broad sense. It is 
content to set up minimum standards and 
to leave the rest to local initiative; while 
the empire worshippers assume the control 
of every aspect of the educative process. 

Ideas of centralization also prevail where 
unwarranted values are placed on fixed 
culture, the purpose being to protect it 
from change. In contrast, where culture is 
conceived of as the outgrowth of free inter- 
course among men, of the impact of mind 
upon mind and of developing man and 
fitting him to a changing environment, of 
the development of the ‘‘free man,’’ decen- 
tralized administration is indicated. In 
either case, certain cross currents and prac- 
tices at variance with the general results 
may be found; for example, academic free- 
dom in autocratic Germany (of yesterday), 
and free activity periods of an elementary 
type in a few of the schools of Russia, after 
certain guarantees of loyalty to whoever 
happens to be riding herd on the Russian 
peasants, have been paid. (See Kandel, 
‘‘Comparative Education.’’) 

Foreign countries have universally as- 
sumed that the schools must be financed by 
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a central authority. The district as such is 
usually an artificial area, where the people 
are denied the right of interference, par- 
ticipation in planning and even of entry. 
The progress of the schools is in this way 
kept dependent upon the central authority, 
and appropriations tend to remain on the 
same level year after year. There is no 
room for growth. The disadvantages of the 
whole scheme far outweigh its advantages. 
Any savings which may be expected are 
soon eaten up by the salaries of inspectorial 
hordes and by official graft. It secures 
dead uniformity, breeds inertia and de- 
stroys the spirit of initiative which keeps 
education alive. Where all children and all 
schools are treated alike, the results are 
monotony and mediocrity. We do not ob- 
ject to central financing, but we must insist 
upon local control. 

Experience also reveals the close relation- 
ship between method of control and amount 
of educational progress. A democracy 
which is interested in development and in- 
dividual expression makes use of the prin- 
ciple of control by majorities, knowing full 
well that they are susceptible to growth 
and ever fluid. Fixed systems rely upon 
one of the following: (1) control by differ- 
ent interests (chiefly economic) on a repre- 
sentative basis—chamber of commerce, 
labor, professions, ete.; (2) autocracy and 
especially the dictator, as Italy; or (3) rule 
of a single class, as the proletariat of Rus- 
sia. Which will prevail will depend upon 
one’s evaluation of democracy and his intel- 
ligence. 

There are some who think the school 
executive should in addition to his other 
perplexing and under-appreciated duties 
take over the piloting of the social ship. 
As a private citizen, a school superinten- 
dent is entitled to the exercise of the same 
rights and privileges which belong to any 
other citizen ; as the agent of the institution 
of education, he has no right nor ean he be 
permitted to do anything else than what is 
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authorized and permitted by the educa- 
tional plan, and the officers charged with 
responsibility for carrying it out. 

There are two good reasons for this: in 
the first place, to interpose his personal 
standards and theories upon children would 
be a species of exploitation ; and second, to 
do so would be to detract from the efficiency 
with which the true administrative tasks 
are performed. This latter statement is 
illustrated by the story of the farmer whose 
boast was that he was engaged in raising 
cattle; but who allowed a large herd of hogs 
to roam at will over the pastures before the 
cattle were turned in. The result was that 
while the hogs grew fat for the processing 
tax, the cattle weakened and died. One of 
his eritical neighbors put the situation 
forth and summed it all up before the 
farmer in this way: ‘‘I want to say that as 
a cattleman, you are a darned good hog 
raiser.’’ No one wants even a darned good 
hog raiser as superintendent of schools. 

A sound system of administration should 
be occupied with the definition of general 
and external elements, and with the promo- 
tion of decentralization, freedom and initia- 
tive in all that is personal to the pupil. 
One provides equality of opportunity or 
better still all the opportunity the needs 
of the pupils and teachers call for; the 
other promotes variety of activity in line 
with needs of individuals. These ends can 
not be met by bureaucratic methods, 
whether they result because of the exercise 
of the sovereign right of the state, as in 
Europe, or because they result from the 
application of efficiency principles derived 
from industry and business, as in the 
United States. 

So long as teachers are expected merely 
to carry out decrees and regulations issued 
by persons who have been granted superior 
authority, they are servants or subjects of 
administration, not partners in a progres- 
sive enterprise. So far, no complete solu- 
tion has been put into effect ; in France and 
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Italy, advice is offered and sought of higher 
educational councils; in England, the board 
of education seeks advice and counsel from 
the consultative committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of all teacher groups; in this 
country, no special plan exists for using 
teacher intelligence in general planning. 
The consequence is that teachers resort to 
lobbying. 

One is constantly being surprised by the 
notion extant among shallow thinkers that 
if this or that were ‘‘socialized’’ all our 
troubles would cease. Take war. In 1914, 

rermany was the most highly socialized 
state of Europe; and this socialism only 
tended to make her more warlike and ag- 
gressive. Russia was likewise a strongly 
socialistic state. Thus a socialistic state 
fought a socialistic state with what result: 
Germany ultimately became a despotic so- 
cialistic state; Russia moved in the direc- 
tion of minority dictatorship. In neither 
case did the people as individuals gain any- 
thing; their losses were written in blood. 
This has always been true. Sparta was 
strongly socialistic, yet Sparta was if pos- 
sible more warlike than her prototype, Ger- 
many. It was socialized for war. Japan 
is rapidly moving towards autocratic so- 
cialism—and increasing her armaments. 
The sole significant question for the future 
is whether new ideals of relations among 
men can be established and maintained. 

History, therefore, reveals that concepts 
of the purpose and form of administration 
originated two thousand years ago—per- 
haps much earlier. Both were essentially 
aristocratic—not that alone, but products 
of an age in which authority was thought 
to flow from some transcendental souree, 
not to be questioned and not to be dis- 
obeyed. The centuries which lie between 
the year 200—the climax of the imperial 
age—and the nineteenth century were de- 
voted to the refinement and expansion of 
imperial administration, and any loss of 
power growing out of doubt of the sanctity 
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of the central authority was compensated 
for by rigor with which discipline was 
enforced in the ranks and the ready sup- 
port which authority commanded from the 
military. 

The first signs of democracy in adminis- 
tration appeared in America with the insti- 
tution of lay management, as separate from 
political management. Its era was brief; 
for by 1860 school administration had been 
centralized in the state, in charge of a po- 
litical state superintendent and a political 
state board. About the same time, the fune- 
tion of planning was separated from the 
function of doing: the former being shared 
between the lay board and the professional 
superintendent ; the latter being given into 
the hands of the superintendent. Since, 
the tendency has been to take away author- 
ity from citizen and lay board and to place 
it in the hands (1) of state officials and 
bureaus and (2) in the hands of the local 
executives, county and district. The next 
battle will be between the state and the local 
units. as the local 
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nearly certain to divide, the immediate vie. 
tory will likely go to the state. Dictator. 
ship in education is almost inevitable. 

To administrators, themselves, history 
addresses a word of caution, not of fear, 
but of wisdom. It is to the effect that 
education owes its vigor and strength to its 
being kept near to those whom it serves. To 
remove the school from popular control is 
to write its death warrant as a free institu- 
tion. Once far removed from needs as they 
exist, not as visionaries imagine them to be, 
education can not be continued except 
through the exercise of compulsion or de- 
ception. The first is incompatible with our 
philosophy of freedom ; the second not only 
reduces men to the level of serfs, but it puts 
the educator in the position of the exploiter. 
Edueation which has to be established and 
maintained by propaganda or partisan 
politics, which owes its effect to its appeal 
to feelings and to prejudices, is debasing 
and tyrannical as education established by 
imperial decrees. Such education has no 
place in and can not exist in a democracy. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN UNDER THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


IN connection with the annual observance of 
May 1 as Child Health Day, the Social Seeurity 
Board has announced that sixteen states and the 
District of Columbia have so far submitted and 
had approved by the board plans for aid to 
dependent children living in the homes of close 
relatives. 

More than 125,000 children are benefited by 
the cooperative federal-state system of aid now 


in effect in these seventeen jurisdictions, accord- 


ing to estimates submitted by the states. They 
receive a small but regular monthly income 


which enables them to remain in their own homes 
under the care of their mother or another rela- 
tive. The Federal Government for this form of 
assistance pays those states having approved 
plans $1 for every $2 spent in the state up to a 
combined total of $18 per month for the first 
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dependent child in the family and $12 per month 
for each additional child in the same family. 
The Federal Government also pays one third of 
the states’ administrative costs. 

During February and March the federal con- 
tribution to the states amounted to $710,000. 
For the three months ending June 30, it is ex- 
pected to be approximately $1,500,000. 

Kight more states have submitted plans, which 
the board. 
These are New Jersey, Minnesota, Michigan, 


are now under consideration by 
Connecticut, Colorado, Delaware, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. 

Commenting on the progress made by the 
states in availing themselves of the aid provided 
under the terms of the Sociai Seeurity Act, Miss 
Jane M. Hoey, director of the Publie Assistance 
Bureau of the Social Security Board, stated that 
“while this represents real progress, the seven- 
teen state plans so far approved provide as- 
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sistance for only a small number of the needy 
dependent children in the country whom the 
Social Seeurity Act is intended to aid. It is esti- 
mated that there are more than a million such 
children in the United States. Legislation for 
the care of dependent children in their own 
omes has been in operation in the United States 
for more than twenty years and now exists in 
46 states and 3 territories. Yet, because of the 
financial difficulties in which many states found 
themselves during the last few years, far more 
dependent children were receiving temporary 
emergency relief than were in receipt of this 
rezular form of assistance. In 1934 less than 
ne third the number of similar families on 
emergeney relief were actually receiving the aid 
to dependent children for which they were 
eligible under state laws, and less than half the 
local units of government authorized to grant 
such aid were actually doing so. Many others 
were granting amounts insufficient to protect 
the children involved.” 

Under the terms of the Social Security Act 
the Federal Government may not give assistance 
directly to dependent children, but grant finan- 
cial assistanee only to those states which have 
plans conforming with the provisions of the 


federal aet. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION 
Tuk Boston Transcript reports that a plan to 
remove from governors of Massachusetts the 
power to appoint commissioners of education 
las been formulated by Dr. Paul H. Hanus, 
professor emeritus of the Graduate School of 
Kducation, Harvard University, and will be pre- 

sented soon as a bill in the legislature. 
Professor Hanus said, “The wide-spread atten- 
tion direeted to the State Department of Edu- 
cation during recent months points clearly to a 
desirable reorganization of that 
It seems to me that in place of the present de- 
partment, we should return to the traditional 


and suecessful plan of having a state board of 


department. 


education appointed by the governor, this board 
to appoint the commissioner of education, and 
through him the staff of his department.” 
Professor Hanus points out that until 1919 
such a board existed with authority to “guard 
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and promote the interests of publie education.” 
From 1909 to 1919, the board appointed a com- 
missioner of education, and charged him with 
the duty of formulating educational policies for 
the consideration of the board, and with the 
execution of such policies when approved or 
modified by the board. 

The board also charged the commissioner with 
the responsibility of appointing associates and 
subordinates, and of recommending the salaries 
to be paid, the board determining the salary of 
the commissioner and also passing on the salaries 
recommended for the staff. 

Professor Hanus stated that the interests of 
public education were thus guarded and pro- 
moted by a group of citizens—the board of 
education—especially chosen for that purpose; 
and under their administration, decided progress 
was made—progress which is endangered by 
the present method of appointing the chief edu- 
‘ational executive by the governor, as established 
in 1919. 

That change destroyed the valuable tradition 
of removing political influence from education, 
and instead made educational interests subordi- 
nate to the personal or political interests of a 
single individual, the governor. 

Professor Hanus suggests in his bill that the 
proposed board of education be given the powers 
and duties of the old board from 1909 to 1919, 
together with such additional powers and duties 
as have been discharged by the State Depart- 
ment of Education since 1919. The governor 
would appoint nine persons to the board whose 
terms would begin on July 1 of the current year. 

Vacancies caused by the death or retirement 
of members before the expiration of their terms 
shall be filled by the governor for the unexpired 
terms. Members would be eligible to reappoint- 
ment, but no member shall serve longer than two 
terms of nine years each. 

To aid the governor to obtain a non-partisan 
board, Professor Hanus proposed a nominating 
committee consisting of the president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the president of 
the Massachusetts branch of the American 
Federation of Labor, the president of the Massa- 
chusetts Parent Teachers Association, the presi- 
dent of the State Grange and the president of 


the Massachusetts Bar Association. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A FUND FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATH- 
LETICS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 


THE Board of Regents of the University of 


Minnesota voted recently to place 60 per cent. 


of each year’s net athletic income into a new 
physical education and athletic fund to be used 
to support the physical education program for 
men and women, the intramural sports program 
and intercollegiate athletics. 

The resolution, which was proposed by Dr. 
Lotus D. Coffman, president of the university, 
as it was presented to the regents reads: 


Noting with interest that some universities al- 
ready have taken steps to endow intercollegiate 
sport and that a number of others are considering 
doing the same thing, believing fully that the phys- 
ical education and sports program of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota should not be dependent perma- 
nently upon receipts from games, and believing at 
the same time that the promotion and encourage- 
ment of a sound program of physical education and 
sports are desirable and will represent permanent 
of the work of well- 
organized university, the regents of the university 


features educational any 
do hereby resolve: 

No. 1—That not less than 60 per cent. of any net 
income accruing in the intercollegiate athletic fund 
shall on June 30, 1936, and each June 30 thereafter 
be placed in a physical education and athletic fund 
to accumulate for the further support of the phys- 
ical education program for men and women and 
the intramural sports program for men and women 
and such intercollegiate sports as the university 
may decide to maintain. 

No. 2—That not less than 40 per cent. of any 
net income accruing in the intercollegiate athletic 
June 30, 1936, and each June 30 
thereafter be placed in an athletic reserve fund for 


fund shall on 


emergency and contingency purposes until such 
time and maintained a 
$40,000 reserve fund, provided that on any June 30 
when the reserve fund amounts to $40,000 any sum 


as there is established 


in excess of the $40,000 reserve shall be added to 
the principal of the physical education and athletic 
funds. 

No. 3—That the principal of the physical edu- 
cation and athletic endowment fund so established 
shall be invested and held intact and that the in- 
terest from this fund shall be added to the prin- 
cipal, provided, however, that the income may be 
used for operating and other purposes in case some 
emergency arises. 
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In response to an inquiry by Regent George 
W. Lawson, of St. Paul, secretary of the Minne- 
sota State Federation of Labor, Comptroller W, 
T. Middlebrook stated that the university was 
now completely free of debt on its athletie plant, 
the final $100,000 of indebtedness on the new 
Athletic Building having recently been liqui- 
dated. 


THE DEMONSTRATION AGAINST WAR 
OF THE NATIONAL STUDENTS 
UNION 

Tue Associated Press contributed to the news- 
papers on April 23 a summary giving an account 
of the demonstration against war sponsored by 
the American Students Union. The demonstra- 
tion took place on April 22, and it is estimated 
that at least 500,000 students participated. 

The Associated Press report as given in The 
Christian Science Monitor is as follows: 


For the most part the demonstrations were 
orderly, with college authorities approving in many 
cases. , 

One student was injured at Appleton, Wis., when 
police, swinging nightsticks, tried to prevent Law- 
rence College students from parading. 

A mass meeting at Temple was disrupted when 
a flying wedge of husky young men overturned the 
speakers’ stand. 

At the University of Kansas a free-for-all fight 
broke out after a tear gas bomb was set off in the 
midst of 300 students who were listening to a stu- 
dent speaker. The fighting ceased when the dean 
of men arrived. 

The largest demonstrations were in New York 
City, where 10,000 college students and 300 pupils 
from three large high schools attended mass meet- 
ings. 

At Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., the ‘‘ Vet- 
erans of Future Wars’’ satirized war by marching 
into the chapel bearing rifles. About 425 students, 
half the enrolment, attended the meeting. 

Other colleges where demonstrations were held, 
the number taking part and the undergraduate en- 
rolment included the following: 

Cornell 2,300, University of Cincinnati 1,000 out 
of 4,946, Vassar 1,000, University of Chicago 1,506 
out of 5,700, University of Michigan 3,000 out of 
10,500, Dartmouth 1,200, Brown 1,500, Harvard 500, 
Yale 200 out of 3,000, Tufts 800, Syracuse 800, 
Buffalo State Teachers 200 out of 400, Lewis In- 
stitute 400 out of 2,500, Northwestern 400 out of 
4,000, University of Rochester 250 out of 800, Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota 600 out of 12,000, Hamline 
University 200 out of 600, Lawrence College 400 
out of 700, Temple University 200, Milwaukee 
State Teachers 400 out of 1,255, University of New 
Mexico 150 out of 1,200, Wayne University 800 out 
of 10,000, Washington University 300 out of 3,000, 
Purdue 500 out of 4,000, De Paul 50 out of 1,400, 
Earlham 50 out of 400, Rockhurst 400, U. C. L. A. 
350 out of 7,240, Mount Holyoke 300, Rutgers 700, 
University of Washington 1,000, Tacoma High 
School 500 out of 2,600, University of Pittsburgh 
1,000 out of 6,000, Carnegie Tech. 425 out of 2,200, 
University of North Carolina 1,200 out of 2,900, 
Rollins College 140 out of 325. 

Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, president of Vas- 
sar, and Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount 
Holyoke, joined in the mass meetings. Dr. Mac- 
Cracken told Vassar students ‘‘too much talk’’ and 
not enough action would hamper the adoption of 
a national peace policy. Dr. Woolley declared the 
‘‘weakness of present peace forces lies not in their 
goal but in their lack of articulate expression.’’ 

Norman Thomas, former Socialist candidate for 
president, addressed a meeting of between 5,000 
and 7,000 persons at the University of California 
while students carried banners saying ‘‘ Millions 
for Books, But Not a Cent for Bullets. ’’ 


Similar demonstrations were held in the uni- 
versities of England, France, Belgium and 
Spain. 

NEGRO LIBRARIANS AT THE ANNUAL 


CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Necro librarians attending the annual confer- 
ence of the American Library Association, which 
will be held at Richmond from May 11 to 16, 
will be barred from some meetings and segre- 
gated at all others. The meetings and round 
table diseussions that have been designated as 
closed to Negro librarians are those at which 
food will be served. At open meetings they may 
sit only in a special section of the auditorium. 

A detailed statement of the conditions of 
Negro attendance at the conference appears in 
the May issue of the Wilson Bulletin for Libra- 
rians, which reports that Negro members of the 
American Library Association have already been 
informed that they are not to expect equal treat- 
ment at the conference. 

Protesting against this “shockingly eruel and 
feudal policy,” the editor of the Wilson Bulletin 
addresses an open letter to librarians, which 
reads in part: 
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If you permit this organized insult to pass un- 
challenged, there is but one conclusion to be made: 
that American librarians do not, in their hearts, 
care for democracy or for the foundation principles 
of decent and enlightened institutions. 

You may say, as assuredly will be said, in de- 
fense of the Negro policy at the conference that it 
is merely conforming with the laws of Virginia. 
To this I reply that there is a higher law .. . and 
that we have forty-eight States in the Union. An 
association of American professional men and 
women can not go into convention part white and 
part black without doing violence to the best 
thought and the highest hope of our national life. 


Librarians are urged to take some decisive 
action during the Richmond conference to 
demonstrate their fidelity to the spirit of toler- 
ance and the traditional democratic character of 
American librarianship. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF DEANS AND ADVISERS 
OF MEN 

THE eighteenth annual conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans and Advisers of 
Men, under the auspices of Drexel Institute, 
was held at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, on April 30 and May 1 and 2. 

The conference opened with an address by 
Dr. Parke R. Kolbe, president of Drexel In- 
stitute. The response was given by Dean G. W. 
Stephens, Washington University. Dean F. H. 
Turner, of the University of Illinois, presented 
the report of the “Committee on the Preparation 
for the Work of a Dean of Men.” 

At the afternoon session Dean J. J. Thomp- 
son, of St. Olaf College, diseussed “The Stu- 
dent Health Service—Is It a Passing Fad?”; 
Robert A. Brotemarkle, personnel officer at the 
University of Pennsylvania, spoke on “Mental 
and Emotional Problems of College Students,” 
and Dean V. I. Moore, of the University of 
Texas, delivered an address on “Some Aspects 
of Disciplinary Routine at the University of 
Texas.” 

The annual banquet of the association was 
held that evening with Dean Scott H. Goodnight, 
of the University of Wisconsin, and Dean 
Emeritus Stanley E. Coulter, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, as the principal speakers. 

Saturday morning’s program listed, as speak- 
ers, Dr. Harold McAfee Robinson, general secre- 
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tary of the Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, who had as 
“The Administration of Student 
Loans”; Aubrey Williams, executive director 
of the National Youth Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who took as his subject “Youth 
at the Crossroads,” and Dr. Homer P. Rainey, 
director of the American Youth Commission of 
the American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., whose topic was “Meeting the Needs 


his topie 


for Guidance of American Youth.” 

At the afternoon session on Friday, “The 
Question Box” was the subject taken up by 
Dean H. E. Lobdell, of the Massachusetts In- 
The report of the Com- 
mittee on Place and Nominations was then made 
by Dean J. A. Bursley, University of Michigan. 


stitute of Technology. 


That evening was kept open for theaters, parties 
and conferences, and all members of the asso- 
ciation and their guests were invited to attend 
the annual senior ball of the Drexel Institute at 
the Penn Athletie Club. 

At the closing session on Saturday morning, 
Harold J. Baily, chairman of the National Inter- 
fraternity Conference, New York City, spoke on 
“A Noble Profession” and Dean J. F. Findlay, 
of the University of Oklahoma, on “The Inde- 
pendent Men’s Association—An Effort to Inte- 
grate the Non-Fraternity Man,” after which 
Dean J. A. 
sented the “Report of the Committee on Honor- 


Park, Ohio State University, pre- 


arv Fraternities.” 
Dr. Leon D. Stratton, dean of men, repre- 
sented Drexel Institute at the meeting. 


THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 

One of this year’s larger conventions of in- 
terest to educators is the sixty-third annual 
meeting of the National Conference of Social 
Work, which will be held from May 24 to 30 in 
Atlantie City, N. J. 

The conference brings together professional 
social workers and volunteers from all parts of 
the United States and Canada, as well as men 
and women from such related fields as medicine, 
teaching, the clergy and government. The an- 
nual meeting is a forum where problems affeet- 
human welfare are discussed. Approxi- 


ing 


mately fifty other social work organizations, 


representing all phases of the profession and 
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most of them national in scope, will meet jy 
Atlantic City during conference week as asso. 
ciate groups. Among these are the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, the 
American Association of Visiting Teachers and 
the National Children’s Home and Aid Associa. 
tion. Several character building, welfare and 
probation associations also are included. How. 
ard R. Knight, general seeretary of the confer. 
ence, states that registrations are expected to 
reach several thousand. 

According to Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, 
executive director of Catholic Charities of New 
York and president of the conference, the meet- 
ing is expected to be one of the most important 
in the history of the organization. “The fact,” 
he said, “that planned welfare work in America 
is touching a high point in achievement, that 
social security has been pulled from the hazy 
lofts of ideology into the prospects of reality, 
that current practise is erasing haphazard trial 
and error, emphasizes this point. Mueh has 
been done—a great deal remains to be acecom- 
plished.” 

More than three hundred individual sessions 
have been scheduled for the week of the annual 
meeting, ranging from small diseussion groups 
to the large general sessions. 

Programs of the five general sessions as an- 
nounced include: the presidential address of 
Monsignor Keegan on “Democracy at the Cross- 
roads”; Edith Abbott, dean of the School of 
Social Service Administration of the University 
of Chieago, and Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
of New York, on “Publie Welfare and Poli- 
ties’; Professor Parker T. Moon, of Columbia 
University, on “International Peace and the 
Common Good”; President Harold W. Dodds, 
of Princeton University, on “Government and 
the Common Welfare,” and Dr. Solomon Lowen- 
stein, executive vice-president of the Federation 
for the Support of Jewish Philanthropie So- 
cieties of New York City, on “National Seeur- 
ity—What Price?” 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
Tue fortieth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers will be 
held in Milwaukee from May 11 to 15. 
It is planned to pay special attention to the 
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traffic safety campaign. Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
of Winnetka, Ill., national president, will present 
the Traffic Safety Education Project, initiated 
bv the congress in Mareh for discussion at the 
meeting of the National Board of Managers, 
composed of presidents of the state congresses, 
chairmen of national committees and national 
officers, at its meeting on Saturday, May 9. On 
Saturday evening, the State Presidents’ Confer- 
ence, under the leadership of Mrs. A. R. Wil- 
liams, of Normal, Illinois, president of the Illi- 
nois Congress, will consider efficient methods of 
promoting a unified safety program through the 
state Two conferences on safety 
will be condueted at the congress by Marian L. 
Telford, New York, chairman of the National 
Committee on Safety, one on Tuesday afternoon, 
May 12, and one on Thursday afternoon, May 
14. 

Governor Phillip LaFollette, of Wisconsin; 
Dr. Glenn Frank, president of the University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, president 
of DePauw University, and Mlle. Marie Butts, 
secretary of the International Bureau of Eduea- 
tion, Geneva, Switzerland, are among the speak- 
ers scheduled for the convention. All addresses 
and conferences are being planned to contribute 
toward the theme, “Relation of the Home to 
Character Formation,” which will be presented 
to the delegate body by Mrs. Langworthy at the 
opening session at the Hotel Schroeder, on Mon- 


congresses. 


day afternoon, May 11. 

Among other subjects and speakers at the 
congress will be “Mental Hygiene for the Ex- 
ceptional Child,” by Dr. R. A. Jefferson, head of 
the department of psychiatry, Marquette Uni- 
versity, at the Conference on the Exceptional 
Child. William F. Rasche, principal of the Mil- 
waukee Voeational School, will speak at the 
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Conference on Library Service on “Books, Li- 
braries and Youth.” “The Homemaker and the 
Happy Child” is the topic of a conference to be 
conducted by Dr. Frances I. Gaw, director of the 
child study department of the Seattle, Wash., 
publie schools. “Committees and Their Fune- 
tioning” and “Nominations and Elections” will 
be explained by Mrs. L. Cass Brown, La Grange, 
Til. 

Radio’s contribution to the character forma- 
tion of modern childhood and youth will be dis- 
cussed in the conference led by B. H. Darrow, of 
Columbus, Ohio, national chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Radio, and Mrs. John Sharpless Fox, 
Chieago, associate chairman. Dr. William Me- 
Kinley Robinson, Kalamazoo, Mich., national 
chairman of rural service, will emphasize 
“Rural Service, by and of, not for, the Peo- 
ple.” Art education to help children express 
ideas rather than to produce finished results will 
be one of the topies of the art conference led by 
Elizabeth Wells Robertson, Chicago, national 
chairman. The speakers include LaVada Sutter, 
Chieago, art chairman of the Illinois Congress, 
and Amy Swisher, art chairman of the Ohio 
Congress. “The Value of Humane Education in 
Home Relations” has been chosen by Mrs. Jen- 
nie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Wash., national ehair- 
man of humane edueation, as the topie for one 
of the conferences. Leo P. Sehleck, principal of 
the Emerson School, Madison, also will make an 
Other participants will be Mrs. W. F. 
for the 


address. 
Krall, chairman of humane education 
Illinois Congress, and Mrs. Paul H. Kelsey, 
president of the Massachusetts Congress. Miss 
Aimee Zillmer, lecturer for the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene, State Board of Health, Madison, Wis., 
and chairman of social hygiene, will conduct a 


conference on social hygiene. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ALGo D, HENDERSON was elected president 
of Antioch College on May 1. He had been act- 
ing president since 1933, when President Arthur 
Kk}. Morgan was appointed chairman of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Dr. Henderson has 
been a member of the faculty of Antioch College 
since 1925; he was appointed dean in 1930. 


ForMAL installation exercises for Dr. Fred G. 


ww, ~¢neaen na mnerTnna rT ~~ 


Maryland 


25. 


Holloway as president of Western 
College, Westminster, were held on April 
Representatives of a hundred and twenty schools, 


colleges and universities attended the ceremonies, 


Dr. MeEtvin W. Hype, head of the department 
of education and dean, has been designated act- 
ing president of Dakota Wesleyan University. 


He sueeeeds Dr. Earl A. Roadman, who left 
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on April 16 to take up his work as president of 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. 


ProressoR HERMAN DiepericHs has_ been 
elected dean of the College of Engineering of 
Cornell University to sueceed Dean Dexter S. 
Kimball, who retires on July 1. Professor S. 
C. Hollister has been elected associate dean in 
addition to his work as director of the College 


of Civil Engineering. 


Proressok THORNDIKE SAVILLE, associate 
dean, has been appointed dean of the College 
of Engineering of New York University. He 
succeeds Collins Pechin Bliss, dean of the college 
since 1930, a member of the faculty for forty 
will with the title of dean 


Professor John Musser, chairman of 


years, who retire 
emeritus. 
the department of history and executive secre- 
tary, has been appointed dean of the Graduate 


School. 


Dr. Kart Greenwoop MIuuer, professor of 
psychology and dean of admissions at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been elected dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts for Women. He 
will take office on July 1, when Dr. Merle M. 
Odgers, dean since 1933, becomes president of 


Girard College. 


Dr. Kart F. Herzrenp, since 1926 professor 
of physies in the Johns Hopkins University, has 
been appointed head of the department of phys- 
ics in the Catholie University of America. He 
the W. Shea, 
who died in 1930. Dr. Herzfeld is an associate 
editor of The Journal of Chemical Physics and 
a fellow of the American Physical Society. 


succeeds late Professor Daniel 


Ar the University of Colorado the following 
members of the faculty have been promoted to 
full professorships and have been placed at the 
Last year each had 
the title of “acting head.” They are: Dr. C. C. 
Eckhardt, history; William F. 
languages and literature; Muriel V. Sibell, fine 
arts; Dr. W. B. Veazie, philosophy, and Dr. 
Stuart 


literature. 


head of their departments. 


saur, Germanie 


Cuthbertson, Romance languages and 


Dr. CuHarues B. QuALIA, now chairman of the 
foreign language departments at Texas Techno- 
logical Lubbock, become 
chairman of the department of Romance Jan- 


College, Texas, will 
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guages at the University of Kansas next Septem. 
ber. Dr. Otto Springer, of Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass., will sueceed the late Dr. H. (, 
Thurnau, as chairman of the department of 
German. 


Dr. Curtis MERRIMAN, professor of education 
at the University of Wisconsin since 1930, has 
been appointed registrar of the university. He 
became a member of the department of education 
in 1923, having previously been head of the de- 
partment of education at the State Teachers 
College at Cheney, Wash. 


Miss Dororuy W. Curtiss, supervisor of 
school libraries of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, and Miss Miriam D. Tomp- 
kins, formerly associate professor in the Library 
School of Emory University, have been ap- 
pointed assistant professors of library service at 
Columbia University. 


APPOINTMENTS of alumni noted in Teachers 
College Record include: Dr. Jerome Burtt, super- 
intendent of schools, Fitchburg, Mass.; Emory 
K. Fennell, dean and professor of education, 
Morristown College, Tennessee; Carl Griffey, 
professor of psychology, Central Normal Col- 
lege, Danville, Ind., and Mildred Mead, super- 
visor of student teaching, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 


THE three fellowships offered annually by the 
Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chieago for advaneed work and research have 
been awarded for 1936-37 to: Ralph M. Dunbar, 
assistant librarian, the Iowa State College; 
Ralph E. Ellsworth, formerly librarian, Adams 
State Teachers College, Colorado, and Herman 
H. Henkle, formerly librarian in biology, Uni- 
versity of California. 


Miss Evizanetn Fackt, assistant professor of 
international relations at the University of Den- 
ver, who has been on leave of absence during 
1935-36 for graduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been granted the Carl Schurz Memorial 
Scholarship for study in Germany during the 
summer of 1936. She will sail at the end of 
May and will return in the middle of September. 


Dr. Arruur K. Loomis has been appointed 
superintendent of the schools of Shaker Heights, 


Ohio, for a three-year term. He has been prin- 
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cipal of the University of Chicago High School 
for five years, and was previously for six years 
director of curriculum in the Denver Public 
Schools. 

Dr. Howarp B. METTEL, secretary of the In- 
dianapolis Medical Society, has been appointed 
director of the department of child and maternal 
health of the State Division of Publie Health. 
This appointment is made under the provisions 
of the federal social seeurity act. 

Dean D. S. Lancaster, of the University of 
Alabama, was elected president, and Dean Fred 
H. Turner, of the University of Illinois, vice- 
president, of the National Association of Deans 
and Advisers of Men at the recent Philadelphia 
meeting. 

AmonG the members elected at the recent meet- 
ing of the American Philosophical Society, 
Philadelphia, were Dr. Robert Sessions Wood- 
worth, professor of psychology, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Robert M. Yerkes, professor of 
psychobiology, Yale University, director of the 
Yale Laboratories of Primate Biology, and Dr. 
James T. Shotwell, professor of history at 
Columbia University, director of the Division 
of Economies and History, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. Dr. Edwin Grant 
zoology 
Princeton University, vice-president of the so- 


Conklin, professor of emeritus at 


ciety, was elected executive vice-president. 


Tue National Academy of Sciences at its an- 
nual Washington meeting elected to membership 
Dr. Clark L. Hull, professor of psychology at 
Yale University. 

Dr. R. H. Grirriru has been elected by his 
colleagues on the faculty of the University of 
Texas to the faculty research professorship for 
1935-36. Each year the faculty selects one of 
its members as the most eligible to receive recog- 
nition for research, and appoints him research 
He is relieved to a certain extent of 
the work of teaching, but undertakes to give 
several lectures, one of which must be popular 


professor. 


in nature, at the end of his period of investiga- 
tion. 


In honor of his election to the office of presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Edueation Association, Dr. A. L. 
Threlkeld, superintendent of the Denver Public 
Schools, was the guest of honor on May 26 
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at a banquet given at the Denver Country Club 
by the members of the Principals and Directors 
Association of the Denver Schools. More than a 
hundred and fifty members and guests attended 
the banquet. Speakers at the dinner included 
Stephen Knight, president of the school board, 
Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, state superintendent 
of public instruction, and Mrs. Orville Weller, 
president of the Denver County Council of the 
Parent-Teachers Association. 


Dr. Payson Smiru, formerly commissioner 


of education of Massachusetts, will serve as 
chairman of a national committee for the Horace 
Mann centenary, according to an announcement 
made by President Agnes Samuelson, of the 
National Education Association. The Horace 
Mann centenary will be observed throughout the 


country during 1937. 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner for Dr. Edmund Wuer- 
pel, director of the School of Fine Arts, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, is being planned 
for his birthday on May 16, when he will be 
seventy years old. All former and present stu- 
dents of the school and friends are invited. 


THE Gold Medals awarded annually by the 
National Institute of Social Sciences, New York 
City, were presented on May 6 at the annual 
dinner of the society, over which Professor Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, of Yale University, pre- 
sided. Recipients of the medals were: For his 
accomplishments as a “publicist and interna- 
tionalist,” Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, presented by Dr. 
Isaiah Bowman, president of the Johns Hop- 
kins University; for “promoting high standards 
of business ethies and upholding the honor and 
credit of our country,” J. P. Morgan, presented 
by Owen D. Young; for her work in training 
dogs to guide and protect the blind, Mrs. Har- 
rison Eustis, founder and president of “The 
Seeing Eye,” presented by Herbert L. Satterlee, 
president of the Life Saving Benevolent Asso- 
ciation; the 
ment of American youth and the reduction of 
William Hall, 


Clubs of America, pre- 


for his contributions to advance- 


juvenile delinquency, Edwin 


president of the Boys’ 
sented by William Chureh Osborn, chairman of 
the Citizens Budget Commission. 

Dr. the 


JAMES A. RopertSson, archivist of 
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Maryland Hall of Records, was presented with 
the Cervantes medal of the Florida section of 
the Instituto De Las Espanas for his “great 
work for Spain in Florida” at a meeting held at 
Rollins College on April 26 in commemoration 
of the three hundred and twentieth anniversary 
of the death of the Spanish author, Miguel de 
Cervantes. Dr. Robertson collected in Spain 
more than 100,000 sheets of manuscript mate- 
rial relating to the history of the Spanish in 
Florida. From this and the 
Florida State Historical Society is preparing 
to print eleven titles in thirteen volumes. 


other material 


Miss CorNEuIA MEiGs, assistant professor of 
English composition at Bryn Mawr College, has 
been awarded the prize of $300 for a children’s 
story entitled “Fox and Geese” in the contest 
conducted by Child Life for the best book for 
children. Twelve hundred entries were received. 
The prize was presented to Miss Meigs at a tea 
given at the Hotel Chatham by Majorie Bar- 
rows, editor of Child Life. In 1927 Miss Meigs 
won the $2,000 prize offered by the Beacon Hill 
Bookshelf for her book “Trade Wind,” and in 
1934 the American Library Association awarded 
her new Newbery Medal for “Invincible Louisa,” 
a life of Louisa May Aleott. 

Miss MAry MULHOLLAND, who is retiring as 
principal of the Edison School at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., received a tribute on April 13 from 
parents and associates of the school, of which 
she has been head for thirty years. 

QUEENS UNIveRsITy, Canada, at its spring 
convocation on May 6 conferred the degree of 
doctor of laws on A. A. Jordan, who retired 
last year as chief inspector of public schools 
in York Township, Ontario. 

Dr. B. F. Pirrencer, dean of the School of 
Education at the University of Texas, has visited 
a group of Middle Western states in order to 
make a study, under the auspices of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, of the state universities, 
with a view to making possible changes in the 
educational courses. The board has given the 
university $500 each year for 1935-36 and for 
1936-37, in order that members of the school of 
education may study the organization of schools 
of education and experiments in the field of 
teacher-training, in connection with an attempt 


Dr. C. F. 


to study and reorganize the school. 
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Arrowood, professor of education and chairman 
of the general planning committee for pros. 
pective reorganization of the teacher-training 
system, plans to visit the universities of Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 


Dr. Georce F. Zook, president of the Amer. 
ican Council on Edueation, will be the speaker 
at the commencement exercises closing the 
ninety-eighth session of the Medical College of 
Virginia on June 2. 

Dr. Francis D. FARRELL, president of Kansas 
State College, will be the commencement speaker 
at the Massachusetts State College on June 8. 


Dr. Francis P. GaArInges, president of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va., on 
June 15 will deliver the commencement address 
at the forty-third annual commencement of 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


Proressor Barry MacNoutt, formerly head of 
the department of physics of Lehigh University, 
died suddenly on April 26 at the age of fifty- 
seven years. 

STEPHEN CALDWELL CLEMENT, since 1921 pro- 
fessor of sociology at the State Teachers College 
at Buffalo, N. Y., died on April 19 at the age of 
forty-one years. 

Dr. JoHN HENRY HOUSE, missionary, who was 
president emeritus of the American Farm School 
at Salonika, Greece, died at the age of ninety 
years on April 19. His son, Charles House, is 
now president of the school. 


Dr. Aucust F. Foerster, educator of Dayton, 
Ohio, and associate in paleontology at the U. 5. 
National Museum since 1932, died suddenly at 
his home in Dayton on April 23. Dr. Foerste’s 
vocation was the teaching of physies, but his 
avocation was invertebrate paleontology, in 
which he was the leading authority on Paleozoic 
cephalopoda. ’ 


At the recent annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Rhodes Scholars in New York 
City, it was announced that the George Eastman 
professorship at the University of Oxford will 
be temporarily abandoned during the next two 
years with the object of conserving the fund. 
The endowment for the professorship was estab- 
lished by the late George Eastman in July, 1929, 
and the fund turned over to the association. 
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Aw exchange of school children on a large 
<cale was arranged between England and Bel- 
ium during the spring holidays, and over 1,300 
Belgian and over 1,000 English children took 
part The arrangements in Belgium were made 
hy “Les Voyages Seholaires Belgo-Luxembour- 
veois,” under the auspices of the Belgian Min- 
istry of Edueation, while arrangements in En- 
oland were in the hands of the National Union 
of Students, working in cooperation with the in- 
ternational Sub-Committee of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Four Secondary Associations. The 
exchange was sponsored by the British Council 
for Relations with Other Countries. While in 
Belgium, in addition to seeing Brussels and 
Bruges, the children visited Namur, the famous 
eaves at Dinant, the battlefield of Waterloo, and 
the Mole at Zeebrugge, where there was a special 
ceremony at the St. George Memorial. The Bel- 
vian children going to England were divided into 
three groups. During their stay they were re- 
ceived by Lord Snell at the County Hall and 
were given a tea party by the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company in City Hall. 

Tur London Times writes: “Among the latest 
projects and reforms which Ali Pasha Maher, the 
Prime Minister, is launching almost daily on a 
bewildered Egypt is the creation of an ‘Egyp- 
tion Kton,’ to be ealled Farouk College, des- 
tined for the education of the élite of young 
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Egyptians on the lines of an English public 
school. The college is to have a British head- 
master and staff. Thirty acres of land have 
been allotted for the purpose at Maadi, a gar- 
den suburb of Cairo. The scheme has been 
sanctioned by the Council of Ministers, which 
also passed laws establishing the autonomy of 
the Egyptian Judiciary under a higher Council 
to be created ad hoc, and creating a Ministry of 
Public Health, of which Mohamed Pasha Sha- 
hine has been appointed minister.” 


THE Associated Press reports that the Aus- 
trian Government announced on May 1 the es- 
tablishment of compulsory camps next summer 
for university students as a prerequisite for 
graduation. The exact purpose of the camps 
was not disclosed, although observers regarded 
the plan as a means of promoting semi-military 
and physical training. Previously, Austria has 
operated under a voluntary plan by which the 
training of non-active officers is supplemented 
from time to time. The plan outlined a year 
ago has been broadened so that seventy reserve 
officers are getting additional training in Linz, 
40 in Steyr and 50 in Wels. The courses are to 
last three months and inelude lectures and exer- 
cises in new weapons, forms of attack and de- 
Also 
in operation are the voluntary armed leagues, 
joined to the new “militia-Austrian home guard.” 


velopments in gas and chemical warfare. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LATVIA’S 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Tne diffusion of public education in pre-war 
Latvia was seriously handicapped by the oppo- 
sition of the German landowners and the Russian 
Government. In spite of these difficulties, the 
specially those grouped around the 
Riga Latvian Society and the Edueational So- 
ciety, attempted to open purely Latvian schools. 
They were not, however, so successful in estab- 
lishing secondary or intermediate schools, only 
a few of which were opened before 1914. 

With the formation of the Latvian Republic 
after the world war a new era in education 
began. In 1919 the school law, one of the most 
progressive of its kind, had been passed.’ 


leaders, 


1 See the text in: A. Bihlmans, ‘‘ Latvia in the 
Making, 1918-1928’’ (Riga: The Publ. Co. ‘‘Zem- 


Every Latvian citizen between the ages of six 
and sixteen is obliged to attend school. The 
period of compulsory education comprises the 
following: (1) teaching at home or at a prepara- 
tory school (7 to 8 years); (2) primary school 
(9 to 14 years); and (3) supplementary school 
(15 to 16 years). Education is compulsory also 
for blind, deaf-and-dumb and backward chil- 
dren, for whom special schools or training are 
provided. No discrimination because of creed, 
class or sex is allowed in connection with school 
admissions. From the view-point of Latvia’s 
minorities it is important to notice that “at all 
compulsory schools, teaching is to be performed 





nieku Domas’’ Ed., n.d.), pp. 132-141; additional 
information can be secured from: A. Bilmanis, 
‘‘Latvijas Werdegang’’ (Leipzig: B. Lamey, 
1934), pp. 179-184; R. O. Urch, ‘‘Latvia’’ (Riga: 
Walter and Rapa, 1935), pp. 163-66. 
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in the language spoken by the children at home.” 
The state and the local authorities maintain as 
many compulsory schools for each nationality 
as are necessary for the education of their chil- 
dren. Minorities, if Latvia’s subjects, have the 
right to demand opening of a special class if 
there is an average of at least 30 pupils for 
enrolment. 

Attendance at the supplementary schools is 
compulsory for all those not attending any other 
schools and who have not yet reached the age 
of sixteen. Teachers are educated and trained 
in special institutions, in seminaries and at the 
National University. 

In the scholastic year 1932-33, there were 
2,070 primary or elementary schools (as against 
1,265 in 1920), with 8,302 teachers and 212,327 
pupils, which averaged one school for every 927 
inhabitants. There 145 intermediate 
schools for secondary education (as against 65 
in 1920) with 2,623 teachers and 20,447 pupils, 


were 


which provided one secondary school for every 
13,318 inhabitants. Of no less importance were 
the trade schools (87), especially the agricul- 
tural schools, of which there were 45 (as against 
only four in 1920). There are in Latvia also 
various schools for housekeeping, horticulture 
and agriculture, and technical schools for im- 
parting technical education. The number of in- 
dustrial schools is, however, still insufficient and 
the government is doing the utmost to promote 
this particular branch of the school system. 

The program of the primary schools includes 
the study of two modern languages besides the 
pupils’ mother tongue. The first foreign lan- 
guage studied in all schools is now English. 
Parents may choose either German, French or 
Russian as the second foreign language. The 
teaching of religion is compulsory in all primary 
and secondary schools, but lessons in this subject 
may or not be attended by individual 
pupils, at the option of their parents. 

Table I shows the distribution of primary and 
secondary schools among the different groups of 
the population in the scholastic year 1932-33. 

The University of Latvia was formally opened 
on September 28, 1919; it was based on the 
former Riga Polytechnie Institute, to which the 
various faculties of sciences have been added. 
The eleven faculties of the university are: agri- 


culture, architecture, chemistry, economies and 


may 
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TABLE I 











> arv ‘ 

Nationality — Pupils Teachers weeatens 
Ee eee 1,518 156,377 5,519 89 
Great Russians 238 22,383 959 15 
White Russians 23 1,740 83 3 
Germans .... 87 9,372 569 11 
NS o.oo a 96 12,087 723 22 
| Rae 34 4,571 200 3 
Lithuanians . 12 786 54 1 
Estonians ... 4 174 10 a 
lS re 58 4,837 165 1 

Totals ..... 2,070 212,327 8302 145 
law, engineering, divinity, mathematics and 


natural history, mechanics, medicine, philology 
and philosophy and veterinary science. The 
agricultural faculty, with its school of forestry, 
large laboratories, experimental stations and 
model farms, is an elaborate institution. The 
university publishes a scientific periodical, Acta 
Universitatis Latviensis. As an autonomous 
state institution, its administration is composed 
of the council of professors in conjunction with 
the representatives of the students, the latter 
being organized partly in corporations and 
partly in unions. The data in Table II show 
the activities of the university in recent years. 


TABLE II 








Professors, 





docents Number 
Academic year and of Graduates 
university students 
assistants 
1922 261 5,440 76 
1925 311 6,745 179 
1928 339 7,974 363 
1930 376 8,577 419 
BOGE cscs 373 8,766 495 
re 375 8,584 226 





The large number of students may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that many officials, teach- 
ers and private employees, officers and others, 
use their spare time in supplementing their edu- 
cation. There is also a large number of female 
students. 

Several schools and courses are maintained by 
public organizations—the Agricultural Institute 
at Priekule, supported by the Latvian Agriecul- 
tural Central Union, the German Herder Insti- 
tute by the Herder Society, and others. Several 
popular universities operate on the same basis, 
namely two Lettish, one Russian, one Jewish and 
a People’s Conservatory. The Institute of En- 
glish, a French Lyceum and the Italian Institute 
offer language courses. The leaders of the 
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nation are identified with the Institute of 
English, which arranges lectures by prominent 
Britons and Americans.?_ It was founded by the 
Ministry of Education in 1920, thariks to the 
efforts of J. A. Smits, a Latvian who spent many 
years in England and Canada, who is the diree- 
tor. It was instrumental in making the study of 
English compulsory in all schools in 1935. 
There is an “Anglo-Latvian Club” at Riga, or- 
ganized in 1920, and a “Latvian British Society,” 
which also arrange social events, lectures, enter- 
tainments and debates. 
JosepH H. RovuceKx 
DIVISION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
New YORK UNIVERSITY 


HONORARY SECRETARIAL SOCIETY 
ALPHA PI EPSILON 

Tue Alpha Pi Epsilon, honorary secretarial 
society, 18 unique inasmuch as it is the only 
honorary secretarial society of college standing 
in the country. This information was gleaned 
from a search through the plethora of honorary 
organizations found on the average college 
campus, 

The Alpha Pi Epsilon was officially estab- 
lished on December 9, 1933. At this time the 
society was incorporated under the California 
state law and the name and ritual copyrighted. 
Its chief purpose is to professionalize the status 
of the eollege-trained secretary. The society 
stresses superior achievement in stenography 
and stimulates a salutary interest in the field 
by bringing together outstanding students in 
secretarial subjects. It honors and encourages 
promising young men and women to e¢arry high 
ideals into business ethies. 

The name Alpha Pi Epsilon was derived from 
the letters of the Greek words denoting accuracy, 
dependability and efficiency. The Latin-serolled 
gold key bears the Greek letters, “Alpha Pi 
Epsilon.” The key signifies intellectual en- 
deavor; the scroll, achievement; while the winged 
stylus denotes speed and efficiency. The ritual 
of the initiation is simple and impressive. Cere- 
monies are based upon contributions of the early 
Romans and Greeks to the secretarial art. 


2 It is of interest that ‘‘A Grammar of the Lett- 
ish Language’’ (J. M. Dent and Sons, London) 
has been written by John Dyneley Prince, of Colum- 
bia University, who speaks nearly every living lan- 
guage. 
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The Alpha Pi Epsilon fraternity qualifies as 
an honorary society representative of real merit. 
However, election to a fraternity of this sort is 
like everything else in life—subject to fallible 
human judgment, made on fallible human data. 
Such an honorary society must have among its 
members a very large number of persons who 
become successful in positions requiring skill, 
endurance, intelligence, scholarship and moral 
fiber. Call what you may the indispensable, 
intangible, psychological something that makes 
for success in life, most methods of choosing 
students for honor societies take it into account 
very little. Curricula can not measure it; the 
graduate either possesses it or possesses it not. 
Alpha Pi Epsilon aims to select a superior 
group, but, of course, it does not and can not 
get all the good and great. 

The types of colleges that are encouraged to 
establish chapters fall under two general classes : 
(1) Outstanding junior colleges that give as 
much work in the secretarial field as is pre- 
seribed by the Alpha Chapter at Los Angeles 
Junior College. (2) Four-year colleges and 
normal schools that offer two years of seere- 
tarial science, having professional standards 
comparable to those of the Alpha Chapter. 

While the professional interest of this group 
is of supreme importance, in order to foster 
good-fellowship and to form a cohesive social 
group, the society has held a variety of monthly 
meetings. These have taken the form of musi- 
eales and teas, theater parties, swimming par- 
ties, Sunday morning breakfasts, skating parties, 
dances, as well as excursions and field trips 
into outstanding business organizations and 
offices in this community. An annual testi- 
monial meeting conducted by alumni who are 
working has proved to be an interesting clear- 
ing-house for questions and problems confronted 
by the campus group. 

Beside professional accomplishments, some of 
the standards set up for candidates are: Ability 
to make new associations, to place old ideas in 
new arrangements, to know what to look for as 
well as to see what is not being searched for; 
the power to distinguish good reasoning from 
bad, to interpret facts rather than to adhere to 
the letter in rule-of-thumb manner, and to give 
a measure brimful and overflowing with enthu- 
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siastie service. When this intellectual acumen 
is combined with a high degree of skill, common 
sense and abilty to carry out instructions, we 
have the attributes Hamlin Garland speaks of 
as “an aristocracy of mind, of character, and 
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of will.’ With such a membership the Alpha 
Pi Epsilon has the power to chart new path- 
ways, sound new depths. 
FLORENCE MyrTLE MANNING 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE ITALIAN “RICREATORIO” 

Ir must be nearly eight years ago that the 
nursery school system in Italy was described in 
these notes particularizing the school for bam- 
There an old convent was 


bint at Perinaldo. 


transformed for the purpose. The “religieuse” 
conducted it with patience, care and success. 
Last spring I had the opportunity while visit- 
ing Spotorno, a the 
pomente, to look closely into the working of 
They did not call it a 
The name and all that 


small town on riviera 
another infant school. 
school, but Ricreatorio. 
it implies made the atmosphere totally dif- 
ferent from the ordinary school. The building, 
a new one, had been specially constructed and 


All 


the activities were undertaken by the “religi- 


presented to the town by a wealthy donor. 
euse.” Children from two to six years of age 
were happily housed, trained and comforted 
from eight in the morning until four in the 
afternoon. The children brought little baskets 
containing food from home, which was supple- 
the 
“ministre” soup for those old enough to take it, 


-a bowl of 





mented by institution good 
while the nurses gave appropriate food to the 
babies. 

There was no pretense at formal teaching, not 
even arithmetic or reading. Games which trained 
their intelligence were carefully woven with 


plenty of well-balanced physical exercises, whilst 
there was ample opportunity for rest and sleep. 

Like France, Italy does not believe in children 
attending school until six years of age. Is it 
not the moment to change the age of compulsory 
school attendance in England? Let it commence 
at six and end at fifteen, to be raised to 16 in 
three or four years’ time, and leave the edu- 
sation and training of those under six to a re- 
organized ricreatorio based on the ten-year plan. 

The great success of the ricreatorio inclines 
one to believe that there must be in England 
numbers of well educated young women who 
would fill the position taken by the religieuse 
in Italy, after receiving a special short train- 
ing, and not require the services of the “cer- 
tificate examination” trained teacher. It is evi- 
dent that many infant school teachers are con- 
scious that the best is not being done for their 
charges. Miss Lillian de Lissa, chairman of the 
Nursery School Association, is reported as stat- 
ing: “It is difficult to imagine the emotions of 
angels and archangels who look down upon 
three-year-olds cooped up in stuffy rooms doing 
valueless and meaningless things when they 
might be running and dancing, singing and chat- 
tering in carefree play in the open air.” It is 
to be hoped that the press will educate the public 
to the establishment of “ricreatorio.”—Corre- 
spondent of “Education,” London. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 
THE enlarged scope of the American Council 
on Education was reflected in the attendance and 
in the program of the nineteenth annual meet- 
ing, held on May 1 and 2 at Washington, D. C. 
In addition to edueational associations, universi- 
ties, colleges and technical schools, there were 
represented a number of school systems of large 
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cities and state departments of education which 
by recent action are now eligible for institutional 
membership in the council. Well over three hun- 
dred delegates attended the three sessions on the 
morning and afternoon of May 1 and the morn- 
ing of May 2; and, including guests, about five 
hundred were present at the reception and tea 
on the afternoon of May 1 at the White House. 
In the program of the general sessions and other 
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nts the speakers included the President of the 

Ipited States and representatives of both higher 
tion and seeondary education. 

an unannounced appearance at the 

tion given to the delegates by Mrs. Roose- 

:, President Roosevelt spoke in informal and 


VPokinge 
JiGdnili. 


lcome. Referring to “the difficult problems 
the past few years for all of us in this coun- 
try,” he expressed his thought that “in regard to 
education we have not done so badly.” He did 
not wish to have this sound as slighting but 
rather as a tribute to American education. As 

the future of our educational provision he 
was most hopeful. 


THE First SESSION 


The annual report of Dr. George F. Zook as 
president of the American Council on Education 
was the first paper of the opening session of 
May 1, following the reading of minutes of the 
1935 meeting by the Reverend George Johnson, 
Catholie University of America, as secretary of 
the council. President Zook emphasized as “the 
central aspiration” of the council the considera- 

on of “basic problems of common or major 
concern to American education.” During the 
past year the membership has increased from 
270 to 375 institutions, ineluding “for the first 
time four state departments of education—New 
York, Tennessee, Utah and Virginia, and six 
public school systems—the cities of Akron, Bal- 
timore, Indianapolis, Rochester, St. Paul and 
St. Louis.” 

Special grants to earry forward various proj- 
ects were received from the General Education 
Board as follows: The Federal Arts Project, 
$25,000; American Youth Commission, $105,410 ; 
Financial Advisory Service to Colleges and Uni- 
versities, $10,000; Educational Motion Pictures, 
$12,500; Work among the Pueblo Indians, $5,- 
000; Work of the Cooperative Committee on 
Secondary School Standards, $116,000. From 
the Carnegie Corporation, Handbook of Ameri- 
ean Universities and Colleges (third edition), 
$5,000; Committee on Modern Languages, $10,- 
000. From the Regional Accrediting Agencies 
for the Work of the Cooperative Committee on 
Secondary School Standards, $4,184. Total, 
$293,094. 
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Summaries of recent progress in the fore- 
going projects were given by Dr. Zook. He told 
of three conferences held in Chicago, Washing- 
ton and New York to promote closer relation- 
ships between the officers and the members of the 
council. In reporting on the work of the coun- 
cil’s committees, Dr. Zook summarized the ae- 
tivity of the Committee on National Legislation 
in following “the continued chain of bills in Con- 
gress which affect the fortunes of the privately 
controlled institutions.” “A victory of no mean 
consequence” was gained when “both houses of 
Congress accepted an amendment providing the 
traditional exemption from taxation of gifts and 
bequests made to non-profit charitable and edu- 
‘ational corporations.” Dr. Zook referred to 
“the lowered income of higher institutions of 
learning from corporate securities now held by 
these institutions.” 

Superintendent A. J. Stoddard, of the Provi- 
dence, R. I., schools, was the second speaker, 
his subject being “Planning Edueational Prog- 
ress.” Dr. Stoddard reported that the National 
Kdueation Association has formed a commission 
for the “cooperative development of long term 
policies for American education and the vigorous 


promotion of these policies.” He said in part: 


Educational policies in America must rely upon 
persuasion rather than upon dictatorship. The 
educational system of the United States consists 
of over 120,000 independent school districts loosely 
bound together into 48 state school systems. Each 
of these state school systems is practically sovereign 
in its own boundaries. To make educational poli- 
cies under such circumstances requires methods far 
different in spirit and in form from those appro- 
priate under centralized administrations. 
Other nations do not face the same problems that 


more 
we do in this respect. In some countries, educa- 
tional policies may be made by the pen of the 
minister of education acting under the instruction 
of some one political group, or even of some one 
person. It is easy to make educational policies 
under such circumstances, but here in America we 
have not chosen that route. We prefer a 
method which, although it is more difficult and 
time consuming, is also, we believe, more endur- 
Oi eae 

Educational planning in twentieth-century Amer- 
ica must be closely related to social issues and 
The problem of financing education is the 
most obvious of this fact. Without 
money we can not have the public school system. 


easy 


needs. 
illustration 
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Yet the funds to operate the schools are absolutely 
dependent upon the reasonably efficient functioning 
of the entire economic machine. This illustration 
from the field of school finances runs through the 
whole range of modern educational issues. An edu- 
cational problem that has no social implications is 


a problem of minor importance. 


“Regional Cooperation in Higher Education” 
was the topic of the third speaker at this session, 
Dr. J. R. MeCain, president of Agnes Scott Col- 
lege and president of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. He restricted his topic to the seven 
southeastern states, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and 
In point of square miles “this is 
including one tenth of 


Tennessee. 
really a great empire,” 
the area and one seventh of the population of the 
United States. The difficulties which this region 
faces in education include poverty, the presence 
of two races and the disposition of the religious 
denominations to regard colleges “as mission 
enterprises rather than as educational responsi- 
bilities.” Offsetting these difficulties, Dr. McCain 
cited certain bright spots—the potential eco- 
nomic wealth of the section; the fact that its 
“white people are singularly homogeneous in 
race and . quite capable mentally”; and the 
new movement “to develop our resources for an 
educational renaissance.” Amplifying the last 
point, Dr. MeCain presented in some detail the 
cooperation in higher education which is under 
way in four centers in the southeastern area: in 
the Atlanta district; in the eastern part of North 
Carolina; at Nashville, and at New Orleans. As 
a stimulus the speaker suggested “some testing 
service and some cooperative examinations which 
the 156 for white 
people and the 32 colleges for Negroes to mea- 


would enable institutions 
sure themselves in terms of what their neighbors 
are doing and also in terms of what national 
standards should be.” 

In the discussion which followed, Dean O. C. 
Carmichael, of Vanderbilt University, amplified 
as to the cooperation at Nashville between Van- 
derbilt and George Peabody; President Edward 
C. Elliott, of Purdue University, told of the 
census of resources now being made by certain 
state universities of the Middle West; Dean 
Henry W. Holmes, of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, referred to cooperation in 
and around Boston in extension work; Dr. C. R. 
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Mann, director emeritus of the American Coyp- 
cil, touched upon the need for cooperation in the 
District of Columbia; President W. G. Leutner, 
of Western Reserve University, commented upon 
the Cleveland situation; and President Mordecaj 
W. Johnson, of Howard College, reported ¢o- 
operative activity among the colleges for 
Negroes. 
THE SECOND SESSION 


Three theses on the relation between academic 
and professional education were set forth in the 
paper read at the afternoon session of May 1 
by Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J., dean of the 
School of Medicine of St. Louis University and 
president of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Father Schwi- 
talla listed these theses as follows: 


1. As a preparation for life, education—be it 
academic or professional—is one; 

2. Educational processes are diverse and aca- 

demic processes should be a foundation for profes- 
sional educational processes ; 
3. A profession itself should regard the processes 
which it defines for its self-development and not 
leave this responsibility altogether in the hands of 
those not of its own profession. 


In developing his first point Father Schwitalla 
declared that “any man, given capacity and ap- 
plication, can draw out of one equally as out of 
the other education those elements of self-devel- 
opment which result in culture and refinement, 
in that self-development which, when it is at- 
tained, reveals to us the hidden significance of 
life.” 

Nevertheless, “there is validity in the distine- 
tion between professional and academie or cul- 
tural education. After all the immediate aim 
of the two is different.” 

“ather Schwitalla thought that the problem 
would be materially advanced toward a solution 
“if we could only find some way of bringing a 
unified cultural objective into both our academic 
and our professional endeavors.” He proposed 
“laying progressively more stress upon the per- 
sonality traits of the teacher” and by seeking 
and utilizing outstanding men for “a progres- 
sively greater influence upon our students.” 

Each profession must be allowed the fullest mea- 


sure of self-determination in the development of 
its own standards or rather its own criteria of ex- 
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cellence. When that is said, however, there still 
emains the importance of recognizing the relation- 
3 of any one of the professions to other human 


r 
shi] 
nterests. 

Father Schwitalla suggested a forum for con- 
sidering the broader educational aspects of pro- 
fessional edueation, with representatives of the 
several professions in attendance. This sugges- 
tion was later approved, to be held in Chicago 
next December, under the auspices of the Com- 

‘ttee on Standards of the American Council on 
Edueation. 

Dr. Payson Smith, formerly commissioner of 
education of staff 
member of the American Council on Edueation, 


Massachusetts and now a 


was the second speaker at the afternoon session. 
He discussed “Some Current Issues in Teacher 
Training.” The paramount interest in all these 


“is that of the publie in having good 


ssues 


Every other measure of the worth of a school 
system, or all others taken together, are subordinate 
to this one, namely, the quality of the teaching 


force, Continued increase of efficiency of teaching 
s the best and probably the only guarantee of con- 
Neither 


institutional existence nor institutional aggrandize- 


tinued American education. 


progress in 
ment has any important place in the picture. If 
the desired result of better teaching can be had 
only in normal schools and teachers colleges, then 


If the 


liberal arts colleges can produce for our schools, 


to such schools should the task be assigned. 


ven the elementary schools, better teachers than we 

n otherwise get, then the publie interest would be 
served by transferring to such colleges the entire 
function. If broader basic education is needed with 
professional training at the end, then that is the 
direction in which we must move. To such ques- 
tions no one can make answer now, nor perhaps can 
answer be given for a long time. It is not too 
early, however, at least to raise these questions 
which are so thoroughly significant to the continued 


progress of our American schools. 


Dr. Smith summarized the points made in his 


paper as follows: 


First, that the education of teachers on all levels 
must pay greater heed to the numerous factors and 
agencies that have mutual responsibilities. Second, 
that, in the education of teachers for the elementary 
schools, the opportunity is now present to widen 
professional horizons without any sacrifice of effi- 


ciency of method. Third, that there is a clear chal- 
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lenge to all institutions interested in the education 
of secondary teachers to grapple with the problem 
that may well prove to be the most interesting one 
of the next few decades, namely, a more effective 
service of that vast and, in some of its parts, new 
field of post elementary education. 


The third speaker at this session, Professor 
L. L. Thurstone, of the University of Chicago, 
read a paper entitled, “A New Conception of 
Intelligence.” He described informal and for- 
mal ways of estimating intelligence and touched 
the old 
whether indices of mental endowment are all 
indicative of a single intellectual ability. Pro- 
fessor Thurstone reported that “scientifie work 


upon psychological problem as _ to 


that has been in progress for the past four years 
has revealed seven primary mental abilities. It 
is too early as yet to make any definite prediction 
as to how many abilities will eventually exhaust 
the field of mental endowment, but they are not 
likely to be so numerous as sometimes supposed.” 

The present seven primary factors “were iso- 
lated by the application of factor analysis to the 
records of 240 college students who volunteered 
fifteen hours of work in taking 56 psychological 
tests . . . composed of a wide variety of verbal, 
visual and numerical material.” The primary 
abilities that appeared in these experiments were 
number facility, word flueney, visualizing, 
memory, perceptual speed, induction and verbal 


reasoning or deduction. 


THe ANNUAL DINNER 
The general sessions of the council were held 
of the United States 
The annual dinner took 


in the small auditorium 
Chamber of Commerce. 

place in the Mayflower Hotel, with a goodly 
attendance of delegates and others. President 
Edward C. Elliott, of Purdue University, was 
toastmaster. 
orable Elbert D. Thomas, senator from Utah, 


“The Relation of Government to Education.” 


An address was given by the Hon- 


The dinner was the oceasion of the address 
of the chairman of the council, President Lotus 
D. Coffman, of the University of Minnesota. At 
the outset Dr. Coffman contrasted the stability 
of education in England with the willingness in 
“We 


under the impression that changes in the cur- 


America to experiment. have labored 
riculum, the evaluation of techniques of instrue- 
tion, and the definitions of outeomes of education 
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should result from the application of scientific 
methods.” 


Believing fully as I do in the importance of edu- 
cational experimentation and in the need of chang- 
ing our educational program to correspond with the 
needs of changing times, I am nevertheless equally 
concerned that spurious forms of education whose 
claims are unproved and whose programs are un- 
tested shall not be too readily adopted by the educa- 
tional forces of the country... . 

These new programs of education have three 
somewhat different but not totally unrelated groups 
of advocates: First, those who maintain that the 
new kind of 
society ; those that the 
machinery of the present school system should be 
completely discarded; and third, those who main- 


used to create a 
who 


schools should be 


second, maintain 


tain that the administrative devices and many of 
the teaching techniques now in use in our schools 
are worthless. . . 

I think that the proposed theory of education 
is in some respects both dangerous and incomplete. 
Every student of history knows it is not new; he 


also knows that it contains certain desirable ele- 


ments. . .. I fear the disintegrating effects of this 
theory. When I reflect on the history of civiliza- 


tion and on the problems of present-day society, 
it seems to me that there was never a time when 


serious and careful research were more 


needed, never a time when students should be held 


study 


more rigorously to high standards and when assign- 
ments should call for a maximum of effort, never 
a time when students need more to be taught that 
there is no royal nor easy road to learning, and 
that understanding can be acquired only by master- 
ing systematic knowledge. 

The weakening influence of groups that believe 
in progress by overturning completely the present 
educational superstructure will be reaped when a 
generation of students who have been the benefi- 
ciaries of such a theory reach maturity and under- 
take to serve the common welfare and to decide the 
issues of a complex world. Important duties ean 
be discharged effectively only in direct proportion 
to the standards of excellence maintained by the 
educational institutions of the country. I agree 
fully with the English Association for Education 
in Citizenship which declares that: ‘‘If democracy 
is to survive and develop as a living force, our 
educational system must produce men and women 
loving freedom, desiring to serve the community, 
and equipped with the necessary knowledge and 
powers of clear thinking to enable them to become 
effective citizens.’’ 

It is because I believe in necessary knowledge 
that I make a special plea for education that puts 
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lime in the bone, iron in the blood and organizeg 
knowledge in the minds of the youth of this gen. 
eration. 

Tue CLosine SESSION 

Four papers were presented at the morning 
session of May 2. The program of the American 
Youth Commission of the council was described 
by Dr. Homer P. Rainey, director of the com- 
mission. In the absence of Chaneellor §, Pp. 
Capen, of the University of Buffalo, his sum- 
mary of the work of the Committee on Problems 
and Plans in Edueation, 1930-1936, was read 
by Dean William F. Russell, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. A paper, “Confusion and 
Compromise in Education,” was presented by 
Dr. Beardsley Ruml, treasurer of R. H. Macy 
and Company, New York City. 

Tidings from abroad were delivered by Miss 
Marie Butts, executive secretary of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education at Geneva, in a 
paper entitled “Recent Trends of Education in 
Europe.” In beginning Miss Butts said: 


The wave of economies in the educational field 
. .. 1s receding everywhere; educational budgets 
are being restored or even increased; cuts in sal- 
aries are being slowly restored. This information 
comes from countries as widely apart and as widely 
different as Mexico, Spain, Great Britain, Iran, 
the United States, Sweden, Ecuador, Colombia, 
Finland, ete. There are exceptions, for instance 
France and Switzerland, where the cuts are recent 
and are causing great sorrow and anxiety. 


As to enrolments Miss Butts said that the see- 
ondary schools in Europe are “contending very 
generally with an enormous increase of students. 
As many of these wish to pass into the universi- 
ties or other institutions of higher learning, these 
become crowded in their turn and terrible unem- 
ployment ensues among young professional men 
and women. . .. Some countries are introduc- 
ing a numerus clausus where it did not exist 
before. Some have taken absolutely drastic mea- 
sures to restrict the number of students.” 

Telling particularly about trends in Great 
Britain, Miss Butts referred to the new Asso- 
ciation for Education in Citizenship. <A recent 
publication of this association, with a foreword 
by Mr. Oliver Stanley, president of the Board 
of Education, advocates “a very definite train- 
ing for democratic citizenship, thus establishing 
a balance which should be able to keep the world 


safe.” The problem, as Miss Butts saw it, was 
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to help the young people of democracies to 
resist the glamor of authoritarian methods and 
to give them some cause that could command a 
dominant dedication—“perhaps such a cause as 
the cooperative striving for international justice 
and peace.” 

At the business session which followed the 
delegates voted amendments to the constitution 
providing for an enlargement of membership in 
the council, the election of a salaried president 
and an inerease in the executive committee. 

The treasurer’s report for 1935-36 showed 
receipts from dues of $21,587; contributions 
from the educational foundations of $163,505, 
and other receipts making the total $212,865. 
Disbursements of $208,895 included salaries of 
$55,269 (president, $18,000; director emeritus, 
$7,500; associate director, $9,558; and assistants, 
$20,211). 

Officers for 1936-37 were elected as follows: 


Chairman: Raymond A. Kent, president, Univer- 
sity of Louisville. 

First Vice-Chairman: Gerald D. Timmons, School 
of Dentistry, Indiana University, representing the 
American Association of Dental Schools. 
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Second Vice-Chairman: Frank P. Graham, presi- 
dent, University of North Carolina. 

Secretary: The Rev. George Johnson, Washing- 
ton, D. C., representing the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. 

Treasurer: Corcoran Thom, president, American 
Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

First Assistant Treasurer: Frederick H. P. Sid- 
dons, secretary, American University and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C. 

Second Assistant Treasurer: James C. Dulin, Jr., 
treasurer, American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

Executive Committee: For three years; Shelton 
Phelps, president, Winthrop College, and Louis R. 
Wilson, dean of the Graduate Library School, Uni- 
representing the American 
For two years: Kathryn Me- 


versity of Chicago, 
Library Association. 
Hale, general director, American Association of 
University Women, and Sidney B. Hall, State 
Superintendent of Education, Richmond, Virginia, 
representing the National Education Association. 
For one year: Cloyd H. Marvin, president, George 
Washington University, and Edward C. Elliott, 
president, Purdue University. 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


REPORTS 


DELIBERATIVE COMMITTEE REPORTS 
OF 1935 


AMERICAN education, like many other aspects 
of our national life, has lacked a_ national 
strategy. Such national leadership as has ex- 
isted has been exercised, to a large extent, 
through the uncoordinated efforts of various pro- 
fessional societies, working through their delib- 
erative policy-forming committees. There has 
usually been complete freedom for such organi- 
zations and committees to conduct their investi- 
and to state their recommendations. 
While sueh freedom is undoubtedly desirable 
and, indeed, essential, there is a need for some 
definite means whereby this work may be coordi- 
The important pronouncements of able 


cations 


nated. 
groups—pronouncements which are often based 
on extensive research and long deliberation— 
need to be more effectively translated into prac- 
tice in the educational programs of the nation. 

This article may be regarded as one step in 
the direction of a continuing and eumulative 


MN “eae mT 
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exchange of information and coordination of 
effort in the field of educational policy. It 
classifies and describes certain committee reports 
on education which have been published in 1935. 
A few early 1936 reports are also included. 

The article does not cover all committee activ- 
ity in the field of education. It includes only the 
reports of deliberative groups of national scope. 
An effort has been made to list all such reports 
of major importance, but of course criteria of 
importance vary from individual to an- 
Routine and progress reports are not 

The article does not cover organiza- 


one 
other. 

included. 
tional activity which is only incidentally signifi- 


1A more extensive and detailed list is available 
on request from the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. See also: National Education Association, 
Research Division, Research Bulletin 12: 147-238; 
September, 1934. Washington, D. C.: the Associa- 
tion. 25 eents. (Prepared for the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Emergency in Education of the National 
Kdueation Association and the Department of 
Superintendence. ) 
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cant for educational planning. For example, 
the report of the Commission of Inquiry on 
Publie Service Personnel,? while it does not deal 
primarily with educational matters, has certain 
important implications for the education of 
public employees, for the administration of per- 
sonnel matters in school systems and for adult 
education. Again, the Brookings Institution 
studies of income and economic progress* have 
important bearings on taxation, school support 
Such 
reports, however, are outside the scope of this 
list. 

The scope of this one year’s committee reports 
on education is broad. The thirty-five commit- 
tees included are classified under five general 


and publie school building programs. 


Seven are related to the aims and 
social background of education. Four function 
in the field of school administration and finance. 
Teacher personnel problems claim the attention 
of eight committees, three of which deal with the 
Six committees are listed 


divisions. 


education of teachers. 
under pupil personnel and guidance, and ten 
under materials and methods of instruction. In 
the latter group two subjects of instruction— 
musie and the social studies—are represented by 
two committees each. 

According to sponsorship, the thirty-five re- 


ports are divided as follows: 


American Council on Education 2 
National Education Association 4 
National Education Association Depart- 
ments 13 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation 3 
Society for Curriculum Study 2 
United States Office of Education 2 
All others 9 


According to their coneern with the various 
levels within the school system the thirty-five 


reports may be grouped as follows: 


Elementary education 2 
Secondary education 2 
Higher education 8 
Elementary and secondary 12 
Elementary, secondary, and higher 11 


2Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Per- 
sonnel. ‘‘Better Government Personnel.’?’ New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. 182 pp. 

3 Harold G. Moulton, ‘‘Income and Economic 
Progress.’’ Washington, D. C.: Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1935. 185 pp. 
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AIMS AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND oF Epbucation 


1, American Council on Education, Advisory Com. 
mittee to the National Resources Committee 


Watson, Goodwin. ‘‘Human Resources: A Re. 
port Submitted to the National Resources Commit. 
tee by the American Council on Education.’’ Edy. 
cational Record 17: 3-94; January, 1936. 

Human resources are more valuable than all other 
assets of the nation, but are now frequently wasted, 
undeveloped, or misused. Social planning should 
accompany economic planning. Recommends that 
some members of planning boards be chosen be- 
cause of their interest and competence in matters 
of human development. The creation of four sec- 
tions is recommended: human genetics, childhood, 
youth, and adult life. For each section are outlined 
a program and projects. Special advisory commit- 
tees, cutting across section lines, are proposed. 


2. National Education Association, Committee on 
the Social-Economie Goals of America 


Kelly, Fred J., chairman. A Descriptive Bibli- 
ography of Social-Economic Education. Report of 
the Committee on the Social-Economie Goals of 
America. Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, July, 1935. 93 p. (Issued also as 
Research Bulletin for May, 1935.) 

This 1935 report of the Committee is a biblio- 
graphic approach to the outstanding work in the 
schools which is consciously directed to the attain- 
ment of social, economic, and civic objectives. It 
consists of annotated references to current practices 
in social-economic education which have appeared 
in print since 1928, 


3. National Education Association, Department 
of Educational Research (American Educa- 
tional Research Association) Committee on 
the Place of Research in Educational Recon- 
struction 


The Place of Research 
in Educational Reconstruction. Washington, D. C:. 
American Educational Research Association, a de- 
partment of the National Education Association, 
February, 1936. 46 p. 

Consists of four parts: (a) the present urgent 
need for educational research; (b) the organiza- 
tion and operation of a research service; (c) some 
present educational problems and how research may 
contribute to their solution; and (d) recommenda- 
tions on the further development of educational 
research, training for research, and more effective 
use of research agencies and research results, 


Sears, Jesse B., chairman. 
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National Education Association, Department 
of Secondary School Principals, Committee 
on the Orientation of Secondary Education 


4, 


Briggs, Thomas H., chairman. Issues of Secon- 
dary Education. Bulletin No. 59. Chicago: De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals, National 
Rdueation Association (5835 Kimbark Ave.), Janu- 
ary, 1936. 372 p. 

This report is intended to turn the thinking of 
all professionally-minded teachers and administra- 
tors toward ten basic issues in the education of 
youth, Under xach issue is discussed the nature 
and historical source of the issue, principles in- 
volved, and a practicable program or resolution of 
the issue. 

5. National Education Association, Department 
of Superintendence, Commission on Educa- 
tion for New Social and Economie Relation- 
ships, John W. Studebaker, Chairman 

National Education Association, Department of 
Superintendence. Social Change and Education. 
Thirteenth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the 
Association, 1935. 383 p. 

Signed chapters review the nature of recent social 
trends, the efforts of society to adjust to change, 
and some of the implications for education of social 
and economic adjustments. An interesting feature 
is the chapter which gives, in parallel columns, three 
contrasting interpretations of various aspects of 
American life and education. A liberal, radical, 
and conservative view-point is briefly stated for 
each aspect treated. 


6. National Education Association, Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
Commission on Instructional Leadership 

Rankin, Paul T., chairman. Leadership in In- 
struction. Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, November, 1935. 31 p. 

States twenty-four principles of instructional 
leadership in five major groups. The first deals 
with the changing characteristics of American so- 
ciety. The nature and function of the school are 
next considered (Principles II through V). This 
is followed by the nature and function of educa- 
tional leadership (Principles VI through VIII), 
the activities through which leadership operates 
(Principles IX through XIV), and the organiza- 
tion and development of leadership (Principles XV 
through XXIV). 


7. United States Office of Education, National 
Conference on Fundamental Problems in the 
iducation of Negroes 
Caliver, Ambrose, editor. Fundamentals in the 
Education of Negroes. U.S. Dept. of the Interior, 
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Office of Education, Bulletin, 1935, No. 6. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1935. 
90 p. 

An abstract of the findings and conclusions of the 
conference committees, together with excerpts from 
the major addresses. Functional committees dealt 
with home life, vocations, citizenship, recreation 
and leisure-time activities, health, and character. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 


8. American Council on Education, Committee on 
Administrative Phases of State Educational 
Systems (Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Problems and Plans in Education, in co- 
operation with the Social Science Research 
Council), Albert B. Meredith, Chairman 


Brody, Alexander. The American State and 
Higher Education. Washington, D. C.: American 


Council on Education, 1935. 251 p. 


Deals with legal, political, and constitutional re- 
lationships. Discusses historical background, power 
of state governments to assume the functions of 
higher education, legal and administrative distinc- 
tions between the common school system and the 
system of higher education, methods of state activ- 
ity, and the status of state universities. 


9. National Committee on Standard Reports for 
Institutions of Higher Education, Lloyd 
Morey, Chairman 


Financial Reports for Colleges and Universities. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935, 285 p. 

Discusses characteristics and functions of insti- 
tutional accounting; basic principles and terminol- 
ogy; annual reports, including the balance sheet 
and statements of current income and expenditures ; 
subsidiary statements; statements of auxiliary en- 
terprises; and statements for internal use and 
classification of accounts. Appendixes deal with 
the computation of unit costs and with suggested 
forms for enrolment reports. 


National Education Association, Department 
of Educational Research (American Educa- 
tional Research Association), Committee on 
Finance and Business Administration 


10. 


Simpson, A. D., chairman, ‘‘ Finance and Busi- 
ness Administration.’’ Review of Educational Re- 
search 5; 121-84; April, 1935. 

Chapters summarize research in various fields of 
school finance in public schools and colleges. A 
concluding chapter outlines future research in three 
areas: (1) economical operation of schools (includ- 
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ing studies of salary schedules, class-size, unit costs, 
local tax districts, budgeting, and auditing); (2) 
centralization in school finance; and (3) the eco- 
nomic value and productiveness of education. 


11. National Education Association, Department 
of Educational Research (American Educa- 
tional Research Association), Committee on 
the School Plant 


Holy, T. C., chairman. ‘‘The School Plant.’’ 
Review of Educational Research 5: 333-439; Octo- 
ber, 1935. 

Chapters summarize recent research in school 
building matters, including an extensive review of 
the studies in the fields of heating, ventilation, and 
sanitation. One chapter points out the need for 
studying such problems as space requirements for 
a given school program, the proper size of school 
sites, and the possibility of securing flexibility in 
the design and construction of school buildings. 


TEACHER PERSONNEL 
12. American Federation of Teachers, Committee 
on Academic Freedom 
Linville, Henry R., chairman. 
alty for Teachers. 


‘“Oaths of Loy- 

Chicago: American Federa- 
48 p. 

Surveys the status of teachers’ oaths laws as of 


») 
tion of Teachers, 1935. 
August, 1935. Notes and condemns ‘‘the growing 
tendency of social groups that are not educational 
in their outlook and social responsibility to set up 
conditions and standards in our profession that 
has its own responsibilities, both social and educa- 
tional.’’ 


13. National Education Association, Committee on 
Retirement Allowances. 


Foree, Anna Laura, chairman. Teacher Retire- 
ment Legislation in 1934 and 1935 to Date. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1935. 16 p. (Mimeographed.) 

A summary of retirement legislation applying to 
teachers since January 1, 1934, and a state-by-state 
review of legislative developments. 


14. National Education Association, Committee on 
Tenure for Teachers 


DuShane, Donald, chairman. ‘‘ Report of Com- 
Washing- 


National Education Association, 1935. 


” 


mittee on Tenure.’ 
ton, D.C. : 
p. 221-24. 

Reports work accomplished and recommends ac- 
tivities to be undertaken. The titles of the Com- 
mittee’s two completed studies are self-explana- 


2 2) ; > Qh 
Proceedings, 1935. 


tory: 
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National Education Association, Committee oy 
Tenure for Teachers. Recent Court Decisions on 
Teacher Tenure. Washington, D. C.: the Associa. 
tion, 1935. 61 p. 

National Education Association, Committee oy 
Tenure for Teachers. Teacher Tenure Legislation 
in 1935 to Date. Washington, D. C.: the Associa. 
tion, 1935. 38 p. 


15. National Education Association, Committee on 
the Economie Status of the Teacher 


Buckingham, B. R., chairman. The Teacher’s 
Position: Facts and Recommendations. Washing. 
ton, D. C.: National Education Association, July, 
1935. 103 p. (Issued also as Research Bulletin 
for September, 1935.) Brief summary in 1935 
Proceedings, p. 159-62. 

The specific purposes of this investigation were: 
(a) To determine how teachers at different income 
and under various circumstances actually 
used their incomes during a period of twelve 
months; (b) to shed light on the adequacy of in- 
comes received by the cooperating teachers; (c) 
to show the sources and amounts of income received 
in addition to salaries; (d) to reveal the amounts 
of property and of indebtedness accumulated in 
relation to length of service; (e) to measure the 
changes in teachers’ cost of living and in the pur- 


levels 


chasing power of their salaries during the depres- 
sion; (f) to compare the average salaries of teach- 
ers with the average incomes of other occupational 
groups during the depression; and (g) to make 
suggestions for the improvement of teachers’ eco- 
nomic status, with reference both to the manage- 
ment of personal income and to the determination 
of appropriate salary levels. 


16. National Personnel Service, Inc., Committee on 
Research and Education, Anna Y. Reed, 
Chairman 

Reed, Anna Y., and others. 

Ineffective College Teacher. 

Book Co., 1935. 352 p. 

A study of factors in failure and success of col- 
lege teachers, based upon appraisals of college 
administrators. 


The Effective and 
New York: American 


17. National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation, Committee on the Education of 
Teachers, Thomas Alexander, Chairman 


National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion. The Education of Teachers. Yearbook No. 
23. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
266 p. 

Chapters discuss selective admission and promo- 
tion, curriculum content and pattern, directed 
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teaching, and teacher demand, supply and certifica- 
tion, The report concludes with summarizing some 
of the recommendations of the National Survey. 
The report also lists significant points of agreement 
and disagreement with the survey. The yearbook 
is primarily a criticism of a few of the fundamental 
phases of the survey plus a body of principles which 
the Committee felt to be basic to a constructive 


program. 


18. National Study of Professional Education in 
Health and Physical Education 


Neilson, N. P., chairman. ‘‘ National Study of 
Professional Education in Health and Physical 
Education; National Committee Report on Stand- 
ards.’? Research Quarterly of the American Physi- 
cal Education Association 6: 48-68; December, 
1935. 

A statement of the work of the Committee with 
a summary of the findings of the six subcommittees 
which were authorized to deal with: (1) basic char- 
acteristics of the secondary-school program; (2) 
general standards for teacher-training institutions ; 
(3) standards for the selection of students to be 
trained; (4) course standards; (5) standards for 
staff; and (6) standards for facilities. 


19. United States Office of Education, National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers, E. S. 
Evenden, Associate Director, Benjamin W. 
Frazier, Coordinator 

The final report has appeared in six volumes as 
Bulletin No. 10 (1933) of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Four volumes were issued during 1935, 
including the summary (Volume VI). 

Kvenden, E. S. Summary and Interpretation. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1935, 253 p. 

The final chapter lists 16 basic principles of 
teacher training. These represent the findings of a 
nation-wide, three-year survey of the education of 


teachers, 
PUPIL PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 


20. National Education Association, Department 
of Educational Research (American Educa- 
tional Research Association), Committee on 
Educational Tests and Their Uses 


Osburn, W. J., chairman. ‘‘ Educational Tests 
and Their Uses.’’? Review of Educational Research 
5: 441-535; December, 1935. 

Chapters review the development of educational 
tests in various countries, the construction of tests 
and other topics. ‘‘Tests and measurements for 
their own sake are rapidly passing from the educa- 


tional picture. . . . Using tests for what they may 
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contribute to the realization of the important aim 
appears decidedly to be the mod- 
(p. 468). 


of education... 
ern tendency.’’ 


21. National Education Association, Department 
of Educational Research (American Educa- 
tional Research Association), Committee on 
Mental and Physical Development 


Stoddard, George D., chairman. ‘‘ Mental and 
Physical Development.’’ Review of Educational 
Research 6: 1-152; February, 1936. 

A summary of the research dealing with mental 
development, physical growth, and motor control 
from birth to maturity. A concluding chapter dis- 
cusses relationship between mental and physical 
development. 


22. National Education Association, Department 
of Educational Research (American Educa- 
tional Research Association), Committee on 
Psychological Tests 


Baker, Harry J., chairman. 
Tests.’’ Review of Educational Research 5: 
331; June, 1935. 

Chapters deal with the measurement of such 
psychological factors as intelligence, aptitude, char- 
acter, personality adjustment, and attitudes. 


‘“Psychological 
185- 


23. National Education Association, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, Editorial 
Committee, Bess Clement, Chairman 


National Education Association, Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Socializing Experi- 
ences in the Elementary School. Fourteenth Year- 
book. Washington, D. C.: the Association, July, 
1935. 412 p. 

The socializing influence of the school may be 
increased by modifying the traditional content and 
methods of teaching in the regular subjects, and 
by the introduction or adaptation of a wide variety 
of life-like group activities, such as clubs, assem- 
blies, publications, and pupil participation in stu- 
dent management. This yearbook is primarily 
concerned with these more informal, life-like, and 
formerly ‘‘extra’’ activities, including also chap- 
ters on the activity program and cooperative com- 


munity activities. 


24. National Society for the Study of Education, 
Committee on Educational Diagnosis, Leo J. 
Brueckner, Chairman 


National Society for the Study of Education. 
Educational Diagnosis. Thirty-fourth Yearbook. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 
1935. 563 p. 
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A systematic survey of the techniques and impli- 
cations of educational diagnosis in five sections: 
factors associated with learning difficulty; prin- 
ciples and techniques of educational diagnosis and 
treatment; diagnosis and remedial instruction re- 
lated to the unique contributions of various fields 
of instruction; diagnosis and remedial treatment 
related to other objectives of instruction; and 
administrative aspects of diagnosis and remedial 
instruction. 


25. National Society for the Study of Education, 
Committee on the Grouping of Pupils, War- 
ren W. Coxe, Chairman 


National Society for the Study of Education. 
The Grouping of Pupils. Thirty-fifth Yearbook, 
Part I. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publish- 
ing Co., 1936. 319 p. 

Section one presents evidence concerning the 
importance of pupil grouping in school administra- 
tion. Section two discusses theoretical considera- 
tions Section three deals with the 
adaptation of instruction for ability groups and 
In section 
four are discussions of practical solutions of some 


involved. 
presents some of the related problems. 


of the administrative problems of grouping. Sec- 
tion five contains a brief account of an experiment 
in which ability grouping was evaluated, a critical 
survey of the scientific literature on grouping, and 
a chapter of summary and conclusions. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


26. American Association of Dental Schools, Cur- 
riculum Survey Committee. 
American Association of Dental Schools, Curricu- 
Course of Study in 
(311 East 


lum Survey Committee. A 
Dentistry. Chicago: the Association 
Chicago Ave.), 1935. 412 p. 

The Committee was appointed to outline a foun- 
dation course of study for the general practice of 
dentistry. The plan for the survey consisted of 
three steps: first, a comprehensive view of the needs 
and requirements for oral health service; second, an 
outline of the subject-matter and experience that 
should be included in the various courses; and 
third, the arrangement of the courses in a suggested 
together with the requirements of 
admission to dental schools. 


curriculum, 


27. American Historical Association, Commission 
on the Investigation of the Social Studies in 
the Schools, A. C. Krey, Director 


The volume of conclusions and several other re- 
ports were published in 1934. During 1935 the 


following appeared: 
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Curti, Merle. The Social Ideas of American Bay. 
cators. Part X. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1935. 613 p. 

Tryon, Rolla M. The Social Sciences as Schoo 
Subjects. Part XI. New York: Charles Scribner’, 
Sons, 1935, 541 p. 


28. Association of American Colleges, College 
Music Study, E. H. Wilkins, Chairman of 
Sponsoring Committee 


Thompson, Randall, director. College Music; an 
Investigation for the Association of American 
Colleges. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 279 p. 

The project was under the Commission on College 
Architecture and College Instruction in Fine Arts, 
It was authorized to survey the status of music in 
the life and work of the college, including music 
curriculums, teaching methods, standards of work, 
the cost of music study, extra-curriculum activities 
in relation to music, and opportunities for musical 
cultivation. 


29, National Council of Teachers of English, Cur- 
riculum Commission 


Hatfield, W. Wilbur, chairman. An Experience 
Curriculum in English. A Report of the Curriculum 
Commission of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. New York: D, Appleton-Century Co., 
1935. 323 p. 

Following an introductory section on basic prin- 
ciples and integration, the report is divided into: 
literature, reading, creative expression, communica- 
tion, corrective teaching, and electives. An appen- 
dix contains illustrative expanded units, 


30. National Education Association, Department 
of Educational Research (American Educa- 
tional Research Association), Committee on 
Special Methods and Psychology of the Ele- 
mentary-School Subjects. 


Gates, Arthur I., chairman. ‘‘Special Methods 
and Psychology of the Elementary-School Sub- 
jects.’’ Review of Educational Research 5: 1-120; 
February, 1935. 

Chapters review investigations in each of the 
subjects usually taught in elementary schools, with 
chapters also on research in the kindergarten and 
in character education. 


31. National Education Association, Department 
of Superintendence, Commission on the So- 
cial Studies Curriculum, C. B. Glenn, Chair- 
man 


National Education Association, Department of 
Superintendence. The Social Studies Curriculum. 
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Fourteenth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the 
Association, 1936. 478 p. 

The assignment was embodied in a resolution of 
the Department: ‘‘To prepare .. . suggestive 
changes for such adjustments in the social studies 
curricula in our junior and senior high schools as 
our present social and economic situation has made 
necessary and vital.’’? The report is divided into 
three parts: factors conditioning the social studies; 
the social studies curriculum; and teaching, evalu- 
ating, and revising social studies programs, Em- 
bodied also in the report are controlling principles 
for the curriculum of the social sciences. 


29 National Education Association, Department 

of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
Committee on Materials of Instruction, Fan- 
nie W. Dunn, Chairman 


National Education Association, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. Materials 
of Instruction. Eighth Yearbook. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 242 p. 

Chapters deal with the environment as a primary 
source of materials of instruction; extension of the 
immediate environment through the educational 
service of books; modern aids for experiences in 
learning; administration and organization of mate- 
rials; and the supervisor’s relation to the improve- 
ment of materials of instruction. 


33. National Society for the Study of Education, 
Committee on Musie Education, Willis L. 
Uhl, Chairman 


National Society for the Study of Education. 
Music Education. Thirty-fifth Yearbook, Part IT. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 
1936. 260 p. 

The subject is discussed under three heads: gen- 
eral principles and educational relations; musical 
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activities in the school; and classroom and adminis- 
trative problems. The purpose was to provide an 
authentic statement of the basic principles of music 
education and an account of the various school 
musical activities. 


34. Society for Curriculum Study, Committee on 
Secondary Education 


Everett, Samuel, editor and chairman. A Chal- 
lenge to Secondary Education. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1935. 353 p. 

Thirteen contributors present programs for the 
secondary school of to-morrow. Chapter titles 
read: American high schools must be reconstructed ; 
the core-curriculum plan in a state program; new 
schools for a new day; secondary education as 
orientation; the rural high school; essentials for 
a secondary school; a program for American 
youth; a plan for the junior college; a high school 
for a modern age; reconstructing secondary educa- 
tion; social direction for education; modernizing 
the American high school; education as a com- 
munity function. There is also an analysis of the 
plans. 


35. Society for Curriculum Study, Committee on 
Work Books. 


Courtis, 8S. A., chairman. ‘‘The Work Book.’’ 
Curriculum Journal, 6: 1-49; April 22, 1935. 

Signed articles by committee members discuss the 
evolution of instructional aids and their rdle in 
teaching, the purposes and values of work book 
materials, the work book and the teacher, current 
uses and effects of work books and the improvement 


of work books. There is a selected bibliography. 


WiturAMm G. Carr, 
Secretary 
EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PERSONALITY FACTORS IN DELIN- 
QUENCY 

IN an attempt to discover what factors in a 
boy’s make-up and in his environment might 
have specific bearing upon his anti-social be- 
havior, a comprehensive testing program was 
conducted in Indiana Boys’ School, Plainfield, 
Ind., over the period from November, 1934, to 
May, 1935. As a cheek upon the results ob- 
tained, a parallel testing program was adminis- 
tered in the Greencastle High School, Green- 
castle, Ind. One hundred and nineteen I. B. S. 





boys from grades nine and ten, and 122 G. H. 8S. 
boys, comprising all those in the ninth and tenth 
grades, plus twenty-six from the eighth grade, 
were tested. The average age of the I. B. S. 
group was sixteen and seven-twelfths years; for 
the G. H. S. group, the average age was fifteen 
and two-twelfths. The average intelligence quo- 
tients were 94.32 I.Q. and 99.24 I.Q. respec- 
tively. 

The general home and social backgrounds of 
the two groups were found to be comparable, the 
average rating on the Sims Socio-economie Score 
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Card being 14.44 points and 15.94 points, respec- 
tively, which indicate a socio-economic status of 
“medium” to “medium high.” 

The boys, designated hereafter as delinquent 
(I. B. S.) and non-delinquent (G. H. 8S.) were 
tested for their personal adjustment, both physi- 
eal and social, for characteristic interests, for 
social, moral and religious knowledge and atti- 
tudes, and for honest behavior under conditions 
admitting of classroom cheating. More or less 
complete case histories supplied additional data 
regarding the delinquent boys. The following 
tests were employed. 


1. Mental ability. I. B. S. Stanford Binet 


Tests. 
G. H. 8. Terman Group 
Test. 
2. Socio-economic. Sims Socio-economic Score 
Card. 
Form C, with nine addi- 
tional items. 
3. Personal Adjustment. 
a. Bell Adjustment Inventory. 
b. Woodworth Mathews Personal Data 


Sheet, with ten additional items. 

¢. Hawthorne ‘‘ My Choice’’ test, to reveal 
specifically cruelty-compassion tenden- 
cies, 

4. Interests. 

a. Play Questionnaire (Harris). 

b. Interest 
Character 
(adapted ). 

5. Moral Knowledge. 

a. ‘‘ Best 
University Citizenship Tests. 

b. ‘*My Code’’—Northwestern University 


Citizenship Tests. 


Press 
Tests 


Analysis, Association 


and _- Personality 


Thing to Do’’—Northwestern 


6. Religious Knowledge and Attitude. 
a. ‘*Do You Know These Words’’—Bibli- 
cal Knowledge Test—(Bartlett). 
b. ‘‘Ideas about God’’—(Bartlett). 


7. Social Attitude. Bogardus Social Distance 
Test (adapted). 

8. Honest Behavior. Arithmetic Test—G. E. 
Hill. Deception revealed by 
means of double testing tech- 


nique, 


The more important results are summarized 
here, first with reference to the delinquent and 
non-delinquent groups as a whole, and after- 
wards with reference to delinquents who have 
been committed to the Indiana Boys’ School a 
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second time. Certain interpretations and ¢ 
clusions will then be presented. 


On- 


A. COMPARISON OF DELINQUENT AND Non. 
DELINQUENT GROUPS 


(1) Adjustment Factors. The Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory presents 140 items dealing with 
a pupil’s experience in the areas of home rela. 
tionship, health, general social relationships 
and emotional reactions. Analysis of scores 
made by the two groups of boys showed the 
delinquents to be much more maladjusted jy 
their relations with other members of the family 
than were the non-delinquents. While the range 
of scores in both groups was from 0-27, the high 
score indicating extreme maladjustment, the 
average for the delinquent boys was 11.51 points 
and for the non-delinquent boys, 6.66 points. 

In neither health nor general social adjust- 
ment were significant differences found to exist 
between the two groups. 

Marked differences appeared in the degree 
of emotional adjustment. The Woodworth 
Mathews Personal Data Sheet supplied addi- 
tional information on this point. With prae- 
tically the same range of scores (0-44) the de- 
linquent boys made an average of 17.76 points, 
as compared with the non-delinquent boys’ aver- 
age of 10.21 points, indicating greater emotional 
instability in the delinquent group. 

Results from the Hawthorne “Cruelty-Com- 
passion” Test indicate a greater tendency to 
cruelty among the delinquent boys than in the 
unselected juvenile population used by Mr. 
Hawthorne in standardizing his tests. The 
average point score for the delinquent group 
was 94.96, while that reported for the unselected 
group was 108.15, the higher score indicating 
greater compassion. This test was not given to 
the Greencastle High School boys. 

Neither age, intelligence nor socio-economic 
status of the boys here studied appear to bear a 
direct relationship to any of these types of 
adjustment. 

(2) Interest Factors. The Interest Analysis 
form, which was given only to the Indiana Boys’ 
School group, indicated that these boys possess 
a wide range of interests (average number of 
items checked, 51 out of 92). No difference of 
importance appeared in comparing different 
grades or age groups. 
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Harris’ Play Questionnaire, however, revealed 
jenificant differences between the delinquent 
and non-delinquent populations. The range of 
ves for the delinquent group was — 36 to + 57, 
for the non-delinquent group —2 to +62, the 
higher positive score indicating more frequent 
participation in socially desirable play activi- 
ale while the negative scores indicate partici- 
pation in undesirable activities. The average 
core for the delinquents was 14.15 points, for 
the non-delinquents 35.5 points. Among the 
play activities in which more delinquent boys 


na 
Lila 


n non-delinqguent boys engaged frequently 
are the following: (per cent. of excess shown 
in parenthesis) fighting (22.4 per cent.) ; play- 
ing slot machines (30.7 per cent.); hopping 
freights (35 per eent.); “playing hookey” from 
school (27.2 per cent.) ; seeing western movies 
(31.9 per cent.) ; smoking (32 per cent.) ; bum- 
ming around (21.1 per cent.). 

Qn the other hand, more non-delinquents re- 
ported frequent participation in the following 
play activities; playing with pets (22.8 per 
cent.); drawing with pencil, pen, crayon or 
chalk (16.5 per eent.) ; modeling with clay (11.1 
per cent.). 

(3) Moral Knowledge and Attitudes. Both 
croups showed practically the same ability to 
judge what is the “best thing to do” in solving 
a problem involving moral choice. In ranking 
the degree of wrongness of a list of juvenile 
offences, however, the non-delinquents made the 
higher seore (77.92 points, as compared with 
the delinquents, 68.93 points) indicating that the 
moral attitudes of the publie school pupils are 
more nearly in accord with generally accepted 
social standards. 

(4) Religious Knowledge and Attitudes. The 
results reported up to this point are quite in 
harmony with the popular notion of differences 
between delinquent and non-delinquent groups. 
The present tests reveal a curious reversal of 
this trend. The delinquent boys were definitely 
superior in ability to identify biblical and re- 
ligious names and terms. *On the basis of a 
possible seore of fifty points, the delinquents 
averaged 29.79 points, while the non-delinquents 
showed an average of 22.66 points. 

On the “Ideas about God” test, practically no 
difference in point scores appeared between the 
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two groups, though certain differences are evi- 
dent when specific items are compared. Thus, 
21 per cent. more of the delinquent group 
regard God as “really a very powerful man”; 
18.5 per cent. more believe “God talks to per- 
sons by means of dreams,” and 22.5 per cent. 
more are certain that “God punishes every one 
who does wrong.” 

(5) Social Attitudes. An attempt was made 
to discover attitudes toward persons of other 
races by asking the boys in the delinquent group 
to check on a seven point seale, ranging from 
“would marry” to “would have them live out- 
side my country,” their opinion of forty differ- 
ent nationalities. Returns indicated either a 
lack of clear understanding or a lack of coopera- 
tion in checking the list. The greatest agree- 
ment (80 per cent. or higher) appeared in a 
friendly attitude toward the English and in a 
hostile attitude toward Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus. 

(6) Honesty in Classroom Tests. Arithmetic 
tests were administered under conditions which 
made it possible for one-wishing to cheat to do 
so, and also made detection practically certain. 
The two groups were clearly differentiated by 
these tests; 42 per cent. of the delinquents and 


- 22 per cent. of the non-delinquents cheated. 


It is interesting to note that not a single mea- 
sure thus far described shows statistically relia- 
ble differences between the honest and dishonest 
deviates in either population. In particular, 
both honest and dishonest groups made practi- 
cally identical average scores on tests of re- 
ligious knowledge and attitudes. On the test of 
moral attitudes, the dishonest pupils in both 
populations made scores from three to seven 
points higher than the honest pupils. 


B. CoMPARISON OF Boys COMMITTED TO 
I. B. S. Mors THAN ONCE WITH 
First Term Boys 


Thirty-six boys, approximately 30 per cent. 
of the delinquent group studied, had been com- 
mitted to the I. B. S. a seeond time. This 
group averaged seventeen and four-twelfths 
years of age, as compared with sixteen and four- 
twelfths years for the first term group. They 
were slightly higher in intelligence (97.22 1.Q. 
as compared with 95.30 I.Q.) but differed only 
slightly from the other delinquents in any of the 
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personal adjustment factors. This “return” 
group showed more frequent participation in 
undesirable play activities and a much higher 
percentage of cheaters (54 per cent. as compared 
with 38 per cent. in the first term group). 
While ten points under the average of the first 
term group on the moral attitudes test, they were 
appreciably above the first term average in 
knowledge of the Bible (32.83 points and 28.66 
points, respectively). 


C. INTERPRETATION AND CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Examination of the personal and social 
background data reveals many points of simi- 
larity between the delinquent and non-delinquent 
populations, probably more than are generally 
supposed to exist. Differences in mental ability 
do not stand out, though probably a larger 
number of older pupils with limited general 
intelligence will be found in delinquent groups. 
In socio-economic status, general health, adjust- 
ment to life in groups (other than the family 
and school) general range of interests, knowl- 
edge of accepted moral practices and religious 
attitudes, a rather extensive testing program 
failed to disclose any significant differences. 

(2) Delinquents tend to reveal greater emo- 
tional instability, more difficulty in maintaining 
home and family relationships (due in part, no 
doubt, to the frequency of irregularities in 
home life, “broken homes,” etc.), greater diffi- 
culty in school adjustment (46 per cent. were 
truants before committal), more frequent par- 
ticipation in socially undesirable leisure-time 
activities and a greater tendency to cheat on 
classroom tests, than is true of a comparable 
group of non-delinquents. 

.(3) The group of delinquent boys studied 
were more familiar with biblical and religious 
terms than were the non-delinquents. A survey 
of the I. B. S. program suggests that this fact 
may be attributed to a program of religious 
instruction on Sundays, in which knowledge of 
biblical content is stressed. This inference is 
supported by the higher average score of the 
second-term group, when compared with the 
first-termers. But this view raises serious ques- 
tions as to the bearing of such biblical knowledge 
upon behavior. 

Analysis of the data shows that neither re- 
ligious knowledge nor attitudes were positively 
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related to moral behavior, the scores made by 
delinquents being either in excess of, or iden- 
tical with, the scores of non-delinquents; 
furthermore, these factors apparently had no 
bearing upon dishonest behavior in the class- 
room. 

(4) The fact that delinquents were quite 
capable of identifying desirable moral choices 
suggests at least one answer to the question: 
Will knowledge about right conduct insure good 
behavior? It is quite possible these boys knew 
far better than they performed. The trouble lay 
in the fact that their knowledge was in terms of 
words and descriptions rather than in habits of 
action, growing out of intelligent choices made 
as they dealt with life situations. 

(5) No consistent behavior patterns were 
found to characterize either delinquents or non- 
delinquents. However, slight positive relation- 
ships appeared to exist between a number of the 
factors studied, suggesting that behavior should 
not be interpreted solely as highly specific 
responses to specific stimuli. 

(6) The techniques employed in this study 
provide a fair cross-sectional approach to the 
interpretations of delinquents’ behavior, but the 
results emphasize the need for supplementary 
developmental studies. 

Epwarp R. BartTLerr 

DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 

Dae B. Harris 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Beaty, JoHN Y. Story Pictures of Farm Work. 
Pp. 128. Illustrated. Beckley-Cardy. $0.70. 
Evy, Mary L. Adult Education in Action. Pp. 
xix +480. American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, New York. $2.25 to members. $2.75 to 

others. 

GLOVER, KATHERINE. Youth—Leisure for Living. 
Pp. 126. The Committee on Youth Problems, 
Office of Education, Washington. 

International Who’s Who, 1935-36. 
Longmans Green. $20.00. 

MYERS, ALONZO F., Editor. Problems in Teacher- 
Training; Proceedings of the 1985 Spring Con- 
ference of the Eastern-States Association of Pro- 
fessional Schools for Teachers. Pp. 372. Pren- 
tice-Hall. $1.50. 

THOMAS, MILTON H., Compiler. Columbia Univer- 
sity Officers and Alumni, 1754-1857. Pp. 446. 
Illustrated. Columbia University Press. $3.00. 

WELLS, HArrinaton. The Teaching of Nature 
Study. Pp. 333. 39 figures. Christopher. $4.00. 

WURTSBAUGH, JEWEL. Two Centuries of Spenserian 
Scholarship (1609-1805). Pp. 184. Johns Hop- 
kins Press. $2.25, 
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HOUSATONIC CAMP 


In the Berkshires—Canaan, Conn. 
Established 1920. 
Boys and Girls. 54-12 years. 


The Cave at Twin Lakes beckons. 
Mount Canaan offers new trails. 


Mount Everett challenges the 
strongest. 


Printing, drawing, modeling. 
Building tree dwellings. 
Riding our ponies and 
Making friends with the 
Animals, plants and stars. 


Training in creative activities, in 
individual adjustments and 
ENRICHED QUIETNESS. 


Inclusive rate $250 per season. 
LAURA B. GARRETT, 


Member Progressive Education Assn. 
39-41 47th St. STillwell 4-7623. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 











Trustees of well established girls’ day and resi- 
dence school located in the south seek suitable person 
as Head Mistress. The school is well sponsored and 
highly regarded, has an excellent plant, splendid loca- 
tion in city of 250,000, best patronage and is enjoying 
largest enrolment in its history. This is a splendid 
opportunity for a woman of personality, initiative 
and industry. Address “H. M.,” care of SCHOOL AND 
Society, The Science Press, Grand Central Terminal, 
New ¥ ork. 


A Service to Busy Professionals 


Thesis and manuscript research, bibliographies and out- 
lines, article and book reviews; convention and club talks, 
secular and religious. Minimum charges $1.00. Write for 
specific rates for your work. 

VERA GREGORY 
8383 East Deadrick Ave., Jackson, Tennessee 








A HISTORY OF 
WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
By THOMAS WOODY 


Professor, History of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 
Two Volumes 
1888 pages 
Price $10.00 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 


LANCASTER, PA. 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SUMMER SESSION JUNE 29—AUGUST 7 


HIS fully-accredited, beautifully situated University 

offers more than one hundred subjects . . . taught 
by a faculty of unusual distinction, drawn from all the 
world. @ School administrators and social scientists will 
find inspiration in the Seminar on Education in the 
Pacific Countries, held in conjunction with the Summer 
Session with the cooperation of Yale University and the 
Carnegie Corporation. @ A vacation in Hawaii... 
studying, idling, playing, in a new refreshing land 

. will cost little more than you would spend at home! 
Fares on luxurious steamships and living expenses in the 
Islands are unusually low, while University tuition aver- 
ages just about $30.00 for the Summer term! 








DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 


Dr. Willard Thorp, Assistant Professor of English, 
Princeton @ Dr. Francis D. Curtis, Professor of 
Secondary Education, Michigan @ Dr. W. E. 
Blatz, Professor of Psychology, Toronto @ Dr. 
Ernest W. Tiegs, Dean of University College and 
Professor of Education, University of Southern 
California @ Dr. Charles T. Loram, Professor of 
Education, Yale @ Franklin M. Kreml, LL.B., 
Director of Public Safety Institute, Purdue @ 
Arthur I. Mayhew, C.1.E., M.A. (Oxon.) Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, British Colonial O fice 
@ Harriet Goldstein, Associate Professor, Home 
Economics, Minnesota @ Millard Sheets, Noted 
Artist and Assistant Professor of Art, Scripps 
College @ Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, Specialist, 
Latin American Affairs 











Absorbing details of this opportunity (including 
costs) are contained in special bulletin which 
will be sent upon request. Please address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


HONOLULJU, T. H. 
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Binal, EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY” 
Publications Odell and Stuart’s 
were PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES 
listed in the FOR DIRECTING THE LEARN- 
(2) 
SIXTY BEST BOOKS ING OF TYPEWRITING 
The April Journal the National Education 
IN EDUCATION <n tg = list “of the “Sixty 
Educational Books for 1935 by a ial men- 
FOR 1935 a eg : number of worthy titles, piso them 
OLIVER’S 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
These books are representative of TEACHER’S HAND-BOOK(®) 




















the consistently high quality of our 




















whole educational list, which includes (1) List Price Eunict AND CARROLL, $2.24. 
the contributions of first-rank edu- (2) List Price OpELL AND Stuart, $2.20. 
cators to the profession. (3) List Price Oxiver, $3.60. 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
D. C. Heath and Company San Francisco Dallas London 




















TWELFTH 
EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK 


of the International Institute 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This new issue of the Educational Yearbook of the International Institute, edited by I. L. 
Kandel, is devoted to a topic which is of immediate interest to education. It gives accounts 
of the organization and activities of teachers’ associations in eighteen countries, including 
the United States, and in the Federation Internationale and the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. It deals with the contributions of such organizations to the progress 
of education, the improvement of the status of teachers, and the participation of teachers 
in politics. An account of the conflict between teachers as a body and the government of 
France deals with an issue which is specially relevant in the present American situation. 
The volume presents material which has never been brought together before. 


630 pp. Cloth, $3.70. 





BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE = COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 

















